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'Che franco-Hmerican HUiance, 

■pY what standard shall one properly estimate the relative im- 
portance of such an event as the Franco- American Alliance 
of 1778? Indeed, by what criterion shall anyone be so bold as 
to judge one human event to be greater than another? In a cer- 
tain sense, any given occurrence is equal in importance to any 
other. It is but one link in the endless chain of events that 
constitutes all history. It is an indispensable step in the inevita- 
ble progression of causation — the effect of a preceding cause 
and, in its turn, the cause of a succeeding effect; and is no more 
essential to the ultimate result than its predecessor or its suc- 
cessor. 

It is not common, however, to study history in this light, 
for it disappoints the innate craving of the imagination for 
variety, by leveling the mountain peaks of human experience 
and converting the record of life into a monotonous plain of 
scientific equalities. Thus the dewfall becomes as great a 
manifestation of power as the cataclysm, the acorn as mighty 
as the oak, the click of the percussion hammer as wonderful as 
the resounding thunder of the cannon, and the Battle of Ben- 
nington as important a turning point of the AmericanRevolution 
as the capitulation of Burgoyne. 

It is by far the more common practice to ascribe to events 
different measures of importance, varying with the tempera- 
ment and standpoint of the observer, the propinquity of time 
and place of the occurrences, the physical magnitude of the 
elements involved, and the degree of qlearness with which the 



consequences become obvious. But such comparisons, by 
which we rank one event above another, must necessarily be 
purely speculative, for it is impossible to say of one's own 
knowledge what might have been if events had been differ- 
ent. It is not in human power to go back into a past century, 
set aside a given occurrence, and let destiny work itself out on 
a new line, as an experimental exhibition to satisfy our desire 
for comparison with what actually occurred. When Sir Edward 
Creasy, for instance, by classing Saratoga among the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world, declares that the fate of American 
Independence turned on Burgoyne's capitulation, he makes the 
statement without knowledge of what the course of events 
would have been if Burgoyne had not surrendered, and in- 
stantly challenges argument. Another person might select one 
of a dozen other events upon which, with equal justice, he 
could claim the War for Independence turned. If even-handed 
justice were to be meted out, might it not be said that American 
success was due as much to the little, ragged, barefooted, shiv- 
ering and hungry remnant of the Continental Army, which 
clung to the sacred cause with silent and grim determination at 
Valley Forge during the winter of 1777-78, as to that brilliant 
victory at Saratoga in the preceding October, or to that other 
powerful factor of ultimate success, the French Alliance of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, between which two events it formed the vital con- 
necting link ? If the patriots of that little army had not cher- 
ished a sublime confidence in a righteous cause, which exalted 
them above the sufferings of the flesh ; if they had lost courage 
at the thought of an enemy nearly double their number in 
possession of their capital but a few miles distant and treble 
their number in the whole field; if, preferring the comforts of 
domestic life to the frightful privations of that wintry camp, 
they had given up the fight and scattered to their homes, what 
would Burgoyne's capture have availed, and on what pretext 
could Louis have based his generous alliance? Are the heart 
and the brain more essential to bodily existence than the carotids 
and jugulars through which the vital stream flows from one to 
the other? 

But if the habit of reckoning one historical event superior 
to another in importance be not altogether just or scientific, it 
certainly makes history more picturesque, appeals to the im- 
agination, and, with the thoughtful reader, converts the prose 
narrative of the chronicler into a great and fascinating Poem of 



Life. Thus considered, tlie Alliance concluded between the 
United States and France on February 6, 1778, appears to us 
one of the most romantic chapters in our national annals, and 
one of the greatest contributions to the ultimate triumph of the 
American cause. When it is argued, as it has been, on the one 
hand, that the United States owe their independence entirely to 
France, or, on- the other, that the events leading up to the 
French Alliance had demonstrated the ability of the States to 
win Independence unassisted by France, it is well to remember, 
as previously stated, that such arguments are expressions of 
opinions, and do not proceed from absolute knowledge of what 
the course of events would have been without this co-operation. 
But granting that the Ruler of Nations might have found other 
instrumentalities for compassing His ends, Americans do not 
withhold their gratitude from those who were the means of His 
beneficent operations. They believe that if it is fair to cry, in 
the words of Matthew : 

' ' Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh," 

it is equally just to say: Joy to the world because of blessings, 
for it must needs be that blessings come; and benediction upon 
that man by whom the blessing cometh. 

Remembering France's aid to us at a time of need, when a 
friend was a friend indeed, we have always entertained toward 
her generous and chivalrous people a grateful mind, which, as 
Milton says : 

" By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged." 

We have named our children, our cities, our boulevards and 
our colleges after the brave Lafayette and his compatriots; we 
have adorned our parks with their statues, and in other ways 
as a people, have striven to manifest our appreciation. This 
appreciation has been greatly strengthened in the living genera- 
tion by the unprecedented popular interest in the formative 
period of the Republic's history developed under the stimulus 
of the Society of Sons of the American Revolution, and other 
patriotic-hereditary organizations under its lead. Not a year 
now passes in which pilgrims from various branches of this 
Society of lineal descendants of the founders of the Republic 
are not found in Paris visiting the tomb of Lafayette in the 
little cemetery of Picpus, and laying there the tribute of their 
respect. Twice during the past year delegates- from the 



Empire State Society of Sons of the American Revolution 
have affectionately laid the American flag on that sacred spot; 
and twice within a period of three years has this same Society 
performed more notable acts of recognition of the services 
rendered to their ancestors by their; French allies. 

On June 14, 1894 (the 117th anniversary of the adoption of 
the Stars and Stripes as the National Flag), this Society dedi- 
cated, at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., a monument marking the spot 
where the French auxiliaries joined the American army, July 6, 
1 78 1 — a monument bearing, coupled in reverent union, the 
name of our beloved Washington with that of the noble 
Rochambeau. It was here that Washington learned, on 
August 14, 1781, that the friendly fleet of Grasse had left the 
West Indies for the Chesapeake, and here that he, in concert 
with Rochambeau, determined upon that culminating stroke 
which, at Yorktown, brought to a triumphant end the War of 
the American Revolution. To this spot, whence the allied 
armies had set forth on their march to final victory, came Wash- 
ington and Sir Guy Carleton on May 6, 1783, to arrange the 
final details for the evacuation of American soil by the British ; 
and from a warship on the beautiful Hudson, which laves the 
feet of these historic hills, burst from the throats of British 
cannon the first salute by Great Britain to the United States of 
America. On June 14, 1894, when the memorial of these 
events was dedicated by the Society, the government of the 
United States was represented in the persons of the Vice- 
President of the Republic and members of the private and 
oificial families of the Cabinet ; and from her anchorage in the 
river, an American man-of-war, detailed for the special purpose 
of honoring the occasion, thundered forth a national salute to 
France whose memory is so indelibly associated with that 
historic site. 

It is the special purpose of these pages, however, to record 
at length the details of the last tribute to France by this Society 
when, on February 6, 1897, in grateful remembrance of the 
material aid and moral support given to our forefathers in their 
struggle for national independence, and in evidence of the 
hearty desire for the perpetuation of the friendly relations which 
so happily subsist between the two great Republics, the Society 
dedicated its Fifth Annual Banquet to the commemoration of 
the Treaty of Alliance with France, concluded at Paris, Febru- 
ary 6, 1778. 
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This treaty was the consummation of diplomatic influences 
which had been in operation for nearly two years, but was the 
more immediate result of the moral effect produced abroad by 
the American victory at Saratoga, October 17, 1777. This 
latter fact clearly appears from a secret letter written by Louis 
XVI. to the King of Spain a month before the signing of the 
treaty. In this letter, dated January 8, 1778, Louis says to 
Charles: "England, our common and inveterate enemy, has 
been engaged for three years in a war with her American 
colonies. We had agreed not to intermeddle with it, and, 
viewing both sides as English, we made our trade free with the 
one that found most advantage in commercial intercourse. In 
this manner America provided herself with arms and ammuni- 
tion of which she was destitute. I do not speak of the succors 
of money and other kinds which we have given her, the whole 
ostensibly on the score of trade. England has taken umbrage at 
these succors, and has not concealed from us that she will be 
revenged sooner or later. . . . Such was the posture of 
affairs in November last. The destruction of the army of Bur- 
goyne, and the straitened condition of Howe, have lately 
changed the face of things. America is triumphant and Eng- 
land cast down; but the latter has still a great unbroken mari- 
time force and the hope of forming a beneficial alliance with 
the colonies (the impossibility of their being subdued by arms 
being now demonstrated). All English parties agree on this 
point. . . From different motives they join against us 

and do not forget our bad offices. They will fall upon us in as 
great strength as if the war had not existed. This being under- 
stood, and our grievances against England notorious, I have 
thought, after taking the advice of my council, and particularly 
that of M. D'Ossune, and having consulted upon the proposi- 
tions which the insurgents make, to treat with them to prevent 
their re-union with the mother country." 

Although, as was equitable and honorable, the treaty which 
followed conserved the interests of France as well as those of 
the United States, its results were so beneficent to this country 
that it cannot be recalled without the liveliest gratitude toward 
the powerful ally of our ancestors. This sense of obligation is 
augmented by the remembrance of many generous and chival- 
rous acts by the French government and individual subjects, 
both before and after the capture of Burgoyne had demon- 
strated the ability of the Americans to cope successfully with 
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Great Britain unassisted by this alliance. In adverting to the 
valuable services and kinflly offices of Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
Chastellux, Luzerne, Estaing, Ternay, Grasse, Barras, Touches, 
Vergennes, Gerard and others in the field, on the sea, and in 
the chambers of diplomacy, one cannot forget on the other 
hand the able efforts of American statesmen like Benjamin 
Franklin, Silas Deane, Arthur Lee, John Jay, John Adams, 
Robert Morris, Benjamin Harrison, John Dickinson, Richard 
Henry Lee, James Wilson and others, which contributed directly 
or indirectly to the establishment of the cordial relations be- 
tween France and America. 

Aside from the furnishing of large sums of money, direct 
beneficial effects of the treaty were slow to appear ; but, mean- 
while, it availed us inestimably, by giving the United States 
national recognition abroad, creating European complications, 
crippling the efficient military power of England, and neutral- 
izing much British energy that would otherwise have been 
directed against the colonists. At length, however, in July, 
1780, Admiral Ternay's fleet landed a French army of 6,<boo 
men at Newport. A year later the French auxiliaries joined 
the Continental army at Dobbs Ferry-on-the-Hudson, as before 
stated, and thence the united armies marched to the York pen- 
insula, whither, with Lafayette's assistance, Cornwallis had 
been manoeuvred. The fleet of Grasse cut off Cornwallis's es- 
cape by water, and on October 19, 1781, the British capitulated, 
and the War for Independence was won. 

Three treaties were concluded between the United States 
and France on February 6, 1778. The first was a treaty of 
amity and commerce, establishing "a firm, inviolable and 
universal peace, and a true and sincere friendship between the 
Most Christian King, his heirs and successors, and the United 
States of America, "and their subjects and citizens, and making 
certain regulations of commerce; the second was the treaty of 
alliance, hereafter quoted in full; and the third an act separate 
and secret, reserving the right of the King of Spain to agree to 
the foregoing treaties. The Treaty of Alliance reads as follows : 

TREATY OF ALLIANCE. 
{Concluded February 6, 1778. Ratified by the Continental Congress 
May 4, J778. Ratifications exchanged at Paris, July 17, 177S. Abro- 
gated by Act of Congress, July 4, I7g8). 

The Most Christian King and the United States of North 
America, to wit: New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhodes 
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Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, NortH Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, having this day concluded a treaty of amity and 
commerce, for the reciprocal advantage of their subjects and 
citizens, have thought it necessary to take into consideration 
the means of strengthening those engagements, and of render- 
ing them useful to the safety and tranquillity of the two parties ; 
particularly in case Great Britain, in resentment of that con- 
nection and of the good correspondence which is the object of 
the said treaty, should break the peace with France, either by 
direct hostilities, or by hindering her commerce and navigation 
in a manner contrary to the rights of nations, and the peace 
subsisting between the two Crowns. And His Majesty and the 
said United States, having resolved in that case to join their 
councils and efforts against the enterprises of their common 
enemy, the respective Plenipotentiaries impowered to concert 
the clauses and conditions proper to fulfil the said intentions, 
have, after the most mature deliberations, concluded and 
drtermined on the following articles: 

ARTICLE T. 

If war should break out between France and Great Britain 
during the continuance of the present war between the United 
States and England, His Majesty and the said United States 
shall make it a common cause, and aid each other mutually 
with their good offices, their counsels and their forces, accord- 
ing to the exigence of conjunctures, as becomes good and faith- 
ful allies. 

ARTICLE II. 

The essential and direct end of the present defensive alli- 
ance is to effectually maintain the liberty, sovereignty and 
independence absolute and unlimited, of the said United States, 
as well in matters of government as of commerce. 

ARTICLE III. 

The two contracting parties shall each, on its own part, and 
in the manner it may judge most proper, make all the efforts 
in its power against their common enemy, in order to attain 
the end proposed. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The contracting parties agree that in case either of them 
should form any particular enterprise in which the concurrence 
of the other may be desired, the party whose concurrence is 
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desired shall readily, and with good faith, join to act in concert 
for that purpose, as far as circumstances and its own particular 
situation will permit; and in that case they should regulate, by 
a particular convention, the quantity and kind of succour to be 
furnished, and the time and manner of its being brought into 
action, as well as the advantages which are to be its compensa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE V. 

If the United States should think fit to attempt the reduc- 
tion of the British power, remaining in the northern parts of 
America, or the islands of Bermudas, those countries or islands, 
in case of success, shall bev confederated with or dependent upon 
the said United States. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The Most Christian King renounces forever the possession of 
the islands of Bermudas, as well as of any part of the Continent 
of North America, which, before the treaty of Paris in 1763, or 
in virtue of. that treaty, were acknowledged to belong to the 
Crown of Great Britain, or to the United States, heretofore 
called British colonies, or which are at this time, or have lately 
been, under the power of the King and Crown of Great Britain. 

ARTICLE VII. 

If His Most Christian Majesty shall think proper to attack 
an)'' of the islands situated in the Gulph of Mexico, or near that 
Gulph, which are at present under the power of Great Britain, 
all the said isles, in case of success, shall appertain to the 
Crown of France. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Neither of the two parties shall conclude either truce or 
peace with Great Britain, without the formal consent of the 
other first obtained ; and they mutually engage not to lay down 
their arms until the independence of the United States shall 
have been formally or tacitly assured by the treaty or treaties 
that shall terminate the war. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The contracting parties declare that, being resolved to fulfil 
each on its own part the clauses and conditions of the present 
treaty of alliance, according to its own power and circumstances 
there shall be no after claim of compensation on one side or the 
other, whatever may be the event of the war. 
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ARTICLE X. 

The Most Christian King and the United States agree to 
invite or admit other powers, who may have received injuries 
from England, to make common cause with them, and to accede 
to the present alliance, under such conditions as shall be freely 
agreed to and settled between all parties. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The two parties guarantee mutually from the present time 
and forever against all other powers, to wit: The United States 
to His Most Christian Majesty, the present possessions of the 
Crown of France in America, as well as those which it may ac- 
quire bj' the future treaty of peace ; and His Most Christian 
Majesty guarantees on his part to the United States their liberty, 
sovereignty and independence, absolute and unlimited, as well 
in matters of government as of commerce, and also their posses- 
sions, and the additions or conquests that their confederation 
may obtain during the war, from any of the dominions now, or 
heretofore possessed by Great Britain in North America, con- 
formable to the fifth and sixth articles, above written, the whole 
as their possessions shall be fixed and assured to the said States, 
at the moment of the cessation of their present war with 
England. ' 

ARTICLE XII. 

In order to fix more precisely the sense and application of 
the preceding article, the contracting parties declare, that in 
case of a rupture between France and England, the reciprocal 
guarantee declared in the said article shall have its full force 
and effect the moment such war shall break out ; and if such 
rupture shall not take place, the mutual obligations of the said 
guarantee shall not commence until the moment of the cessation 
of the present war between the United States and England 
shall have ascertained their possessions. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified on both sides, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged in the space of six months, or 
sooner, if possible. 

In faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit : 
On the part of the Most Christian King, Conrad Alexander 
Gerard, Royal Syndic of the City of Strasbourgh, and Secretary 
of His Majesty's Council of State; on the part of the United 
States, Benjamin Franklin, Deputy to the General Congress 
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from the State of Pennsylvania, and President of the Conven- 
tion of the same State; Silas Deane, heretofore Deputy from 
the State of Connecticut, and Arthur Lee, Councellor at Law, 
have signed the above articles both in the English and French 
languages, declaring, nevertheless, that the present treaty was 
originally composed and concluded in the French language, and 
they have hereunto fixed their seals. 

Done at Paris, this sixth day of February, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight. 




News traveled slowly in those days, before this same fear- 
less Benjamin Franklin had snatched the lightning from the 
heavens and tamed the fiery thunderbolts of Jove to the peace- 
ful service of men; and it was not until May i, 1778, that the 
news of the Alliance reached Washington in camp at Valley 
Forge. A week later, the Commander-in-Chief issued orders 
for the first public celebration of this auspicious event, in vichich 
he declared : 

' ' It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the Universe to 
defend the cause of the United American States, and finally to 
raise us up a powerful friend among the princes of the earth, 
to establish our liberty and independence upon a lasting founda- 
tion, it becomes us to set apart a day for gratefully acknowledg- 
ing the Divine goodness, and celebrating the event which we 
owe to His Divine interposition." 

The brigades were ordered out for "dress" parade and a 
feudejoie — a pitiful "dress" parade they must have made in 
their "ragged regimentals." After certain formalities, and 
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upon a given signal, thirteen cannon were fired. Then followed 
a general discharge of musketry, and upon another signal the 
whole army shouted 

"Long Live the King of France!" 

Then there was a second salvo of thirteen heavy guns, a 
second fusillade of small arms, and a second huzza, 

"Long Live the Friendly Powers of Europe!" 

And after a third round of thirteen guns, and a third gen- 
eral discharge by the infantry, there was a third huzza, 
"The American States." 

Religious exercises ensued, at the conclusion of which there 
was a spontaneous outburst of 

" Long Live Washington! " 
accompanied by the exultant tossing of thousands of hats into 
the air. 

What participant in this last commemoration, February 6, 
1897, who reflected upon the circumstances surrounding that 
first celebration at Valley Forge, was not deeply moved by the 
thoughts which the comparison aroused ? These celebrants of 
to-day, sitting in a palatial hall, elaborately adorned for their 
assthetic gratification, banqueted upon every creature comfort 
that Nature could yield or man devise. Those of 119 years ago, 
huddling in their little log huts, whose mural decorations were 
the clods of mud that filled the chinks to keep out the frost, 
had for months lacked food enough to silence the gnawing of 
their stomachs. These, to-day, were clothed, from glossy boot 
to snowy collar, in the panoply of comfort and fashion. Those 
had stained the snow with their bleeding feet for lack of shoes, 
and had wrung their Commander-in-Chief's heart with the 
sight of their scantily clad nakedness. These raised lusty cheers 
in the vigor of robust, well nourished bodies. Those, like 
prisoners released, raised a chorus of strangely sounding voices 
from bodies enfeebled by a winter's terrible privations and 
sufferings. These were the proud citizens of a mighty nation 
of 70,000,000 souls, whose dominion extended from ocean to 
ocean and from Tropic to Arctic, enjoying a secure and re- 
spected position in the face of the world. Those were the 
struggling champions of three million or less Americans, 
residing on a narrow strip of Atlantic coast, fighting for 
conscience and right against fearful odds, with no prestige in 
the eyes of Europe but what they were achieving by their own 
exertions, and with no inspiration (except in the prophetic 
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vision of a few) from knowledge of the grandeur of the struc- 
ture which they were founding for future generations. These 
included veterans of two great armies who, a third of a century 
ago, had seen the American States throw into the arena half a 
million more soldiers than the whole population of men, women 
and children at the time of the Revolution. Those at Valley 
Forge were part of a pitiful army of perhaps 15,000 or 20,000 
men ""all told, at a time when the thirteen original States, with 
their utmost endeavors, could muster but half as many fighting 
men in the field as were killed and wounded in a single battle 
in 1863. These listened to representatives of a powerful navy 
of the highest types of gteel clad steam and electric fighting 
machines. Those were so destitute of even the wooden sailing 
craft of their day that they could not effectively blockade a 
single port, and had to borrow the fleets of a friendly power 
finally to hold the enemy where tbey could crush him. 

In the contemplation of the heroic struggles and sacrifices 
of the fathers of the Republic, made effective by the timely, 
chivalrous and unstinted aid rendered to them by the French 
government and people, and in the realization of the magnificent 
moral and material progress, made possible by their joint labors 
and achievements, it was not to be wondered at that the hearts 
of these lineal descendants were profoundly stirred; that re- 
sounding cheers broke from their lips upon every expression of 
friendly sentiment received from or extended toward France ; 
and that the reading of President Faure's message produced a 
dramatic climax never to be forgotten, when the whole com- 
pany rose with one accord and spontaneously shouted the French 
National Anthem, concluding: 

To arms, To arms, ye brave ! Th' avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on, March on, all hearts resolved on victory or death. 

They could not huzza, as their ancestors huzzahed 119 
years ago, " Long live the King of France," for happily now, 
the French people are blest with the same form of self-govern- 
ment as by the grace of their assistance we ourselves enjoy. 
But they did shout lustily, "Vive la France ! Long live 
France ! " — for it is the people, not the form of government, that 
makes a Nation, and it is, after all, to the same France, under 
King or President, that our gratitude goes out — France, the 
garden of social culture, and the home of letters, of science, of 
art, and of philosophy — progressive France, liberty-loving 
France, chivalrous France, generous France. 



Cbe Banquet* 



jVIcnu, 



'' Now good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both." — cMacbeth. 

Huitres. 

Potages. 
Tortue verte au clair. 

Hors d' oeuvre. 
Radis. Celeri. Olives. 

Poisson. 

Agnillettes de bass a la Meuniere. 
Pommes fondantes. 

Releve. 

Filet de bosuf a madere. 
Celeri brais6 au jus. 

Entries. 

Poularde a la Chevreuse. 

Petits pois a la parisienne. 

Caisses de ris de veau aux fines herbes. 

Choux fleurs Villeroy. 

Sorbet Marquise. 

Rot. 

Canards a tSte rouge. 

Terrine de fois gras k la oclee. 

Salade laitue. 

Entremets de douceur. 

Charlotte a la Vanille. 

Pieces monte^s. 

Glaces fantaisies. 

Fruits. Petits fours. 

Cafe. 



Samedi 6. Fevrier, 1897. 
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Toasts* 



" The feast of reason and flow of soul." — Pope. 

The blessing having previously been invoked by Rev. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, D.D. 

" The French Alliance," 
The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 

" Address of Welcome/' 
Mr. Walter Seth Logan. 

" Our Debt to France,'' 
Dr. John S. White. 

Response by the Consul-General, 
The Hon. Edmond Bruwaert. 

Greetings from France, 
Mr. Henry Hall. 

" Decisive Influence of the French Navy on the Revolution," 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U.S.N. 

" Treaty of Friendship and Commerce," 
General Horace Porter. 

" The Two Republics," 
Justice William W. Goodrich. 

Influences Exerted by Our First Treaty with France,'' 
Lieut. -Gov. Timothy L. Woodruff. 

" Lafayette and Washington," 
Mr. John A. Taylor. 

"The Broader Patriotism," 
The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
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The Banquet* 



The Honorable Chauncey M. Depew, President of the Em- 
pire State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, being 
confined to his bed by sudden illness, the formal proceedings of 
the evening of February 6, 1897, were opened by the Chairman 
of the Banquet Committee, Walter Seth Logan, presiding. On 
his right, at the table of honor, sat, in the order mentioned, the 
Honorable Edmond Bruwaert, Consul-General of France; the 
Honorable A. E. Olarovski, Consul-General of Russia; the 
Honorable John R. Planten, Consul-General of the Netherlands; 
the Honorable William Winton Goodrich, Presiding Justice of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York; Henry Hall, Historian- General of the National 
Society and Historian of the Empire State Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution; the Honorable Timothy 
L. Woodruff, Lieutenant-Governor of the State of New 
York; the Reverend Samuel A. Eliot of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and John A. Taylor of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; and on the left of the 
Chairman sat the Honorable J. Charpentier, Consul of France; 
the Honorable William L. Strong, Mayor of the City of New 
York; General Horace Porter, President-General of the 
National Society of Sons of the American Revolution ; Major- 
Gen eral Thomas H. Ruger, Commanding the Department of 
the East of the United States Army; Rear- Admiral Bancroft 
Gherardi of the United States Navy, retired; Commodore (now 
Rear- Admiral) Montgomery Sicard of the United States Navy; 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan of the United States Navy, and Dr. 
John S. White of New York City. 
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Below them about 250 guests were seated at six long, 
beautifully decorated tables, respectively presided over at 
either end by William W. J. Warren, member of the Board of 
Managers, and the Rev. Abbott E. Kittredge, D.D., Chaplain 
of the Empire State Society, S. A. R. ; Andrew J. C. Foy6 
and General Thomas Wilson, U. S. A., members of the State 
Board of Managers; Stephen M. Wright, State Secretary, and 
Edward Hagaman Hall, State Registrar; Charles Waldo Has- 
kins, Treasurer-General, and Ira Bliss Stewart, State Treasurer, 
and Captain Horace Clark DuVal, General Ferdinand Pinney 
Earle and J. Lawrence McKeever, members of the State Board 
of Managers. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the following gen- 
tlemen were seated at the tables: ' 



John Quincy Adams, 

R. C. Alexander, 

A. E. Anderson, 

Judge Geo. P. Andrews, 

Jolin S. Applegate, 

Albert C. Bage, 

Wm. W. Bailey, 

Wm. B. Baldwin, 

William Henry Baldwin, 

Wm. H. Baldwin's guest, 

Com. David Banks, 

Edwin S. Barrett, 

William Barrett, 

Geo. Clinton Batcheller, 

W. Romeyn Benjamin, 

Wm. S. Bennet, 

L. A. Bevin, 

Judge Henry Bischoff, 

Harry Blynn, 

Lloyd Ross Blynn, 

Robert Edwin Bonner, 

John W. Brooks, 

A. Swan Brown, 

Cecil C. Brown, 

H. K. Bush Brown, 

Wm. S. Brumley, 

Edward A. Butler, 

Dr. James Campbell, 

A. M. Carleton, 

Lovell H. Carr, 

Gen. Howard Carroll, 

A. Carter, 

Edward J. Chaffee, 



J. W. Clark, 

Edward Payson Cone, 

Wm. M. Crane, 

A. W. Cruikshank, 

Warren Cruikshank, 

Hon. A. J, Cummings, M.C., 

Charles B. Cushing, 

Judge J. F. Daly, 

Hon. Paul Dana, 

Samuel Daskam, 

Richard T. Davies, 

A. B. De Freece, 

Isaac Denby, 

Rodney S. Dennis, 

Andrew Deyo, 

Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 

Philip F. Dodge, 

Judge Henry P. Dugro, 

H. C. Du Val's guest, 

Stewart W. Fames, 

C. Eglinger, 

William R. Ellis, 

Sigoumey W. Fay, 

W. S. Fisher, 

J. M. Foote, 

H. G. Fowler, 

O. H. D. Fowler, 

Andrew E. Foy6, 

John U. Fraley, 

Thomas J. Gaines, 

Capt. Hugh R. Garden, 

R. S. Gardner, 

William Gillette. 
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Frank D. Glazier, 

Julius Goldschmidt, 

George O. Gordon, 

Chas. A. Gould, 

David Maxson Greene, 

M. H. Griffing, 

Chas. E. Gross, 

Chas. Gl-ay Grosvenor, 

John M. Halcomt), 

James P. Hall, 

Edwin Hallock, 

A. B. Hamlen, 

Wallace M. Hill, 

Jehiel W. Himes, 

Hobart L. Hotchkiss, 

Hon. C. F. Houghton, 

Adalbert D. Houston, 

Lucius W. How, 

Robert E. L. Howe, 

Chas. A. Hoyt, 

Colgate Hoyt, 

E. V. Hoyt, 

Dr. D. L. Hubbard, 

Hon. D. M. Hurley, M.C., 

William Waldo Hyde, 

William S. Ingraham, 

Leland H. Ives, 

H. B. Jewett, 

Eldred Johnson, 

John H. Keeler, 

Wm. H. Kelly, 

Wm. A. Kelsey, 

W. W. Keuly, 

Rev. James M. King, 

John S. King, 

Herman R. Kretschmar, 

Wm. C. Lanman, 

George Lawyer, 

Homer Lee, 

J. M. Lincoln, 

Thos. W. Lockwood, Jr., 

Ozro T. Love, 

C. W. Luyster, 

C. W. Luyster, Jr., 

Col. E. C. Machen, 

Edwin Manners, 

Wm. A. Marble, 

Joseph Marie, 

Judge David McAdam, 

James McGovem, 



Gen. James McLeer, 
Charles L. McNeill, 
Col. Abram G. Mills, 
F. W. Mix, 
J. W. Morrell, 
Dr. N. A. Mossman, 
John T. Mott, 
W. R. Mowe, 
H. M. Murphy, 
Mayor B. B. Odell, 

B. B. Odell, Jr., M.C., 
Miles Lewis Peck, 
Carl Otto Peters, 
Malcolm Peters, 

R. W. Poor, 

John Addison Porter, 

E. M. Post, 
James B. Powell, 
Alfred B. Price, 

Dr. W. B. Pritchard, 

C. P. Pugsley, 
C. C. Rawlings, 
John R. Rembert, 

S. Ver Nooy Reynolds, 
J. Richards, 
Richard H. Roberts, 
Emile H. Roth, 
Col. H. W. Sackett, 
Wm. Salomon, 
Judge A. H. Sawyer, 
Herbert Sherman, 
Henry W. Smith, 
Arthur W. Soper, 
Wm. Speideii, 

F. E. Spencer, 
M. L. Sperry, 

Hon. Jos. A. Springer, 
Plon. John H. Starin, 
Thomas S. Steele, 
H. C. S. Stimpson, 
Henry I. Storrs, 
Geo. H. Sullivan, 
Edward A. Sumner, 
William Thomson, 
Geo. B. Tripler, 
Judge Chas. H. Truax, 
Nathaniel Tuttle, 
Albert Van Dyke, 
John R. Van Wormer, 
Stephenson H. Walsh, 
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Col. Thomas Ward, A. W. C. Williams, 

W. H. Wayne, David S. Williams, 

George B. Webb, George C. F. Williams, 

Horace White, George Wilson, 

H. S. Wilcox, Benjamin Wood. 

The four walls of Delmonico's historic banquet hall were 
profusely draped with the National colors of the United States 
and France, and the symbolism was extended to the floral deco- 
rations of the tables, the boutonniferes, the pieces monte^s, and 
the souvenir pamphlets given to each guest. Throughout the 
evening the orchestra in the balcony discoursed alternately 
French and American airs, frequently being accompanied by 
the spontaneous chorus of the banqueters. The speeches de- 
livered and the letters and despatches read from the table of 
honor roused the highest enthusiasm of the auditors, and were 
frequently interrupted by demonstrations of applause. 

INVOCATION. 

The Chaplain having been unavoidably delayed, the Divine 
blessing was invoked by the Reverend Samuel A. Eliot, the 
company standing. 

CABLEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

Before the guests were seated, the Chairman announced 
that before proceeding with the banquet, it was proposed as 
the most fitting opening act of the evening, to send a cablegram 
of international sentiment to the President of the French Re- 
public. He therefore read the following despatch, proposed by 
the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, and seconded by General Horace 
Porter : 

" New York, February 6, 1897. 
His Excellency Felix Faure, President, Paris, France: 

The Society of Sons of the American Revolution, on the 
1 19th anniversary of the Treaty of Alliance with France, grate- 
fully remembering her priceless services to the founders of our 
Nation, greets her illustrious President and generous people, 
and expresses its sincere wish for the perpetuation of the 
friendly relations of the two great Republics. 

Chauncey M. Depew, President." 

The motion, being put to the house, was unanimously car- 
ried, and in the midst of prolonged cheering the despatch was 
sent. 
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TELEGRAM TO THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 

At the same time the following telegram was sent to the 
French Ambassador at Washington : 

" To Hon. J. Patenotre, Ambassador, Washington, D.C.: 

The following cablegram has just been sent to His Excel- 
lency Felix Faure, President of France : 
His Excellency Felix Faure, President, Paris, France : 

The Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, on the iigth 
anniversary of the Treaty of Alliance with France, gratefully remembering 
her priceless services to the founders of our Nation, greets her illustrious 
President and generous people, and expresses its sincere wish for the per- 
petuation of the friendly relations of the two great Republics. 

Chauncey M. Depkw, President. 

We beg you personally to share these sentiments, and accept 
the assurances of our mOst distinguished consideration. 

Stephen M. Wright, Secretary." 

LETTER FROM HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

The guests then being seated, the Chairman read the follow- 
ing letter from the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew: 

"43 West S4Th Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Logan : — I never in my life have been so disap- 
pointed as I am to-night. I looked forward to this banquet and 
the subject it celebrates, as marking the red-letter day in the 
history of our successful Society; but alas ! by reason of a cold 
caught while acting as pall-bearer at Mr. George B. Roberts' 
funeral, the grip and the doctor have kept me for two 
days past in bed. I am like our revolutionary soldiers at the 
time of the French Alliance; there, it was either the rein- 
forcements of men, ships and munitions of war, or all was lost. 

Congratulating you and our friends on the glorious time you 
will have, and asking you to sympathize with me because I am 
out of it, Faithfully yours, 

Chauncey M. Depew. 

February 6, 1897." 

message to MR. depew. 

The Chairman: I am going to ask Mr. Edward Hagaman 
Hall to put in proper form an answer to this letter, and intro- 
duce it for your approbation at a later stage of the proceedings 
to-night. 
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Later, Mr. Hall proposed the following despatch : 

"Delmonico's, February, 6, 1897. 
' ' Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 4.3 West ^^tk Street, N. Y. : 

"The Empire State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution drink to the speedy recovery, good health and long 
life of their honored President, whose sickness and absence 
cause their only regret on this glorious anniversary. " 

The motion to send this message was carried by a unanimous 
rising vote, and Mr. Hall was directed to despatch it at once. 

During the progress of the dinner the following telegrams 
and cablegrams were received and read : 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

"Washington, D. C, February 6, 1897. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Society of Sons of the American Revolution, 
care of Delmonico's, New York : 
The President of the French Republic, in reply to your 
cable of to-day, has been pleased to instruct me to express to 
your Society his thankful appreciation of your good wishes for 
the perpetuation of friendship between France and the United 
States. Patenotre." 

MESSAGE FROM THE FRENCH PREMIER AND CABINET. 

" Washington, D. C, February 6, 1897. 
Chauncey M. Depew, President Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution, Delmonico's, New York : 
I have received from the French Foreign Office a telegram 
instructing me to convey to your Society the thanks of the 
Premier and of the Members of the Cabinet for their courteous 
invitation. It gives me pleasure to comply with this desire 
and to renew my own wishes for your patriotic celebration. 

Patenotre." 

cablegram from HON. EMILE LOUBET, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH SENATE. 

( Translation.) 

"Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Chauncey M. Depew, President of the Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York: 
The President of the Senate of the French Republic is very 
sensible of the invitation which you have addressed to him. He 
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regrets that he is not able to attend, but expresses his hopes for 
the prolongation of the amicable relations of the two Republics. 

Emile Loubet." 

cablegram from hon. henri brisson. 

PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

( Translation.) 

"Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Chauncey M. Depew, President of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, Delmonico's, New York : 
Thanks for invitation. Regrets that I am not able to attend, 
and pay my tribute to the treaty of 119 years ago. May the 
friendship of the two Republics remain young forever. 

Henri Brisson. " 

cablegram from hon. j. b. eustis, 

AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE. 

" Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of the A inerican Revolution, Delmonico's, New York : 

Your commemoration of such an important event in our 
Revolutionary struggle will be gratefully appreciated by the 
French people. Eustis. " 

CABLEGRAM FROM HON. SAMUEL E. MORSS, 
UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL TO FRANCE. 

" Marseilles, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York : 

I echo your tribute to Liberty Loving France, our first 
friend among nations. Morss. " 

cablegram FROM SAHUNE DE LAFAYETTE, 
LINEAL DESCENDANT OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

, "Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York : 

Thanks for your kind invitation and regrets at absence. 
Accept my cordial sympathy. 

Sahune De Lafayette." 

cablegram from the count francois de corcelle, 

lineal descendant of lafayette. 

{Translation.) 

" Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Delmonico's, Netv York: 

The descendants of Lafayette present in Paris join in heart 
with your celebration of the great anniversary. 

CORCELLE. " 
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CABLEGRAM FROM VICOMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU, 
LINEAL DESCENDANT OF GENERAL COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU. 

{Translation^ 

"Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Delmonico's, New York : 
I am with you with all my heart. 

ROCHAMBEAU." 
CABLEGRAM FROM THE DUG d'AUMALE. 

{ Translation.) 

" Paris, February 6, 1897. 
The Due d'Aumale joins himself in heart with the senti- 
ments which animate you. " 

CABLEGRAM FROM BARTHOLDI, 

THE SCULPTOR, DESIGNER OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE 

WORLD, WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO THIS COUNTRY BY FRANCE AND 

WHICH STANDS IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 

" Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Delnionico's, New York: 
I am cordially with you. 

Bartholdi." 

cablegram from william bouguereau, 

the french painter. 

( Translation.) 

" Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York: 

With all my heart I am with you at the hour of your banquet. 

William Bouguereau." 

cablegram from dr. roux, 

the french scientist and successor of pasteur. 

( Translation. ) 

" Paris, February 6, 1897. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York: 

I express my gratitude for your kindness and your devotion. 

Roux." 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY WALTER S. LOGAN. 

When the tables were cleared, the Chairman addressed the 
company as follows : 
Gentlemen : 

The Empire State Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution gives to its members and its guests a cordial welcome here 
to-night. The time has come when you must abstain from 
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physical enjoyments and devote yourselves to the intellectual 
feasts that are before you — when I am through. It is your 
misfortune and mine, gentlemen, that Mr. Depew is detained 
by illness from being with us to-night as we had all expected 
till the last moment. I am glad to say, however, that his illness, 
while serious enough to prevent his being here, is not serious 
enough to give alarm to his friends. It is also our misfortune 
that Mr. Roosevelt, the Vice-President, is in California, and 
cannot be with us. Being devoid- of sound, seasoned timber 
for a toast-master, you are obliged to take up with a green log, 
cut from the forest this afternoon. A banquet of the New 
York State Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
without Mr. Depew, is like the play of Hamlet with the 
character of the Prince of Denmark omitted. He is not only 
our honored President, elected by our votes, but he is the 
possessor of our hearts as well. But perhaps it is well that 
not only the Sons of the American Revolution, but the people 
of New York City and State should begin to get accustomed to 
Mr. Depew's absence, and to so regulate our lives that we can 
see whether we can exist without him. If the rumors that fill 
the air are true, if the blast borne on the breezes that have 
their storm centre in Ohio can be trusted, then every day that 
brings us nearer to the 4th of March brings us also one day 
nearer to the time when the Sons of the American Revolution 
and the people of New York will have to live, for four years at 
least, without Mr. Depew. 

But it is our own fault if we are in danger of losing him. 
In our proud egotism we have thought that we could let the 
rest of the world see how necessary he was to us without letting 
them discover that he was also necessary to them. If we had 
wished to preserve Mr. Depew entirely for ourselves, we should 
have kept him in greater obscurity, so that people outside, 
in the darkness of their ignorance, might never have discovered 
the great light that we had shining among us. But what is 
our loss will be the nation's and the world's gain. The peace 
of the world depends not upon logic, but upon sentiment. It 
is kept up, not by treaties made in the State Department, but 
by feelings cultivated among the nations of the earth; and if 
Mr. McKinley shall see fit to send Mr. Depew as an ambassador 
to one of the European Nations, and those of us who love our 
race better than we love ourselves hope and expect it, his sim- 
ple presence there will do more to avert war and troubles 
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among nations than all the treaties that can be made in the 
State Department by those that are left behind; and so the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and the citizens of the 
City and State of New York will bid him, if he goes, God- 
speed on his journey, and will hail his going as the harbinger 
of perpetual peace among the nations of the earth. 

We are here to-night to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Alliance with France in 1778. Men and women as they grow 
old cultivate wider relationships and make more friendships ; 
but however old they may live to be, however great may have 
been their experience, however wide the circle of their friend- 
ships, they always love best the friends of their childhood. And 
so it should be with nations. This great United States of ours, 
in its strength and its power, now cultivates and merits and 
enjoys the friendship of the nations of the earth. We are good 
neighbors, and our neighbors like us; but, however intimate 
may be our relations with other nations, however much we may 
cultivate their friendship, there will always be a warmth in our 
affection and a closeness in our relationship with France over 
and above that of any other nation in the world. France was 
the friend of our childhood. France was our friend when we 
most needed friendship. And it was the friendship of France 
that enabled us to be a nation and to cultivate friendly relations 
with other nations. Let us, therefore, to-night pay honor for 
our Nation, the Nation that paid its soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary War with the money that France loaned us and gaVe 
us — she loaned us some and gave us more — let us to-night, for 
our Nation that was thus born and thus paid its soldiers in its 
own armies, honor its sister Republic across the sea. And let 
us. Sons of the American Revolution, descendants of those that 
stood side by side with Frenchmen at Yorktown when we won 
the last battle in our War for Independence, let us, who honor 
and revere the memories of Lafayette, Rochambeau and 
de Grasse as we do Washington, and Greene and Putnam, let 
us honor ourselves to-night by doing honor to the representa- 
tives of that France that helped to make our Nation. 

We are here to-night, the representatives of every profession 
— lawyers, clergymen, doctors, men of business and men of 
affairs; but we are all ready to acknowledge the primacy of one 
other profession, and that is the profession of the School- Master. 
We work for the present generation; he works for the genera- 
tions that are to come. I now introduce to you one of New 
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York's, oiie of America's greatest and best school-masters, who 
will speak to the toast, "Our Debt to France," — Dr. John S. 
White of the Berkeley School. 

ADDRESS BY JOHN S. WHITE, LL.D. 
Gentlemen^ Sons of the American Revolution : 

I always knew that Providence was kind, but I never real- 
ized the truth so profoundly as when I discovered to-night that 
I should not have to speak after Mr. Depew ; but even this has 
proved not to be an unmixed blessing, for, as a result, we 
have had to listen to Logan the entire evening. 

This habit of setting a dozen people up as targets for the 
eyes of an assembly like this, to fill their hearts with alarm, 
and ruin their digestion, reminds me of the account which the 
little daughter of a friend of mine who was judge of the 
Court of Appeals, related of a visit to court one day which 
she had been allowed by her mother to pay after repeated 
requests. On returning home, her mother asked her what 
she had seen, and she replied : ' ' Papa asked questions of lots 
of people ; then he talked a long time to twelve men who sat in 
a box, told them what he wanted them to do, and then sent 
them out into a dark room to be developed. " 

As I stand here to-night before this Society, I cannot help 
feeling that I have for a long time been very much in the same 
position as that wise animal with the generous ears, whose 
story was best related by .^sop, who debated so long a time 
whether it was better for him to eat the bundle of hay upon 
his left or the bundle of straw upoa his right, that he actually 
starved to death ; for, after many months of careful considera- 
tion, I have not been able until this moment to decide whether 
it is better for me to join the "Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution" or the "Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution." Perhaps if the ass had had his mouth forced 
open in the direction of either bundle, he could have made up 
his mind without further hesitation, and now that my mouth 
has been opened to the delightful pabulum of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, my quandary is at an end. 

Five score years ago Benjamin Franklin sailed from the port 
of Philadelphia in the ship Reprisal, on a mission to France 
which was to decide the success of the Revolution. Those were 
dark days for our cause; our funds were becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted and help must needs come from some source, or the 
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ambitious effort for Independence must fail. Almost six weeks 
elapsed before the little ship arrived at Port Auray in Brittany, 
and, after a long period of weary waiting and sagacious 
diplomacy, another two months were necessary before the 
joyful news could be carried back to the States. It was a 
thrilling situation as we look back from our standpoint to-night, 
and the heart of every American boy is stirred, when, for the 
first time he learns that a result unheard of in all previous his- 
tory had been gained. An unconditional loan of twenty 
millions of francs and an out-and-out gift of six millions more 
had been made to the struggling Colonies, a treaty of alliance 
and friendship had been struck, and, best of all, the fire and 
patriotism in the hearts of the Colonists had been fanned to a 
fervid heat by the assurance of continued friendship. 

The sunshine that comes from the gallery [referring to the 
■ balcony of the banquet hall, ] reminds me of the fact that in all 
probability but for a woman we might never have achieved 
our independence. When the entreaty was presented to Louis 
XVI. by Lafayette and other ofRcers, to be allowed to enter 
the American army in aid of the Revolutionary cause, Louis 
summoned his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, and said to her: 
"I cannot, as the sovereign, grant this request, but I sincerely 
want them to go;" and it was through the kind offices of Eliza- 
beth that this mission was accomplished. 

Another obligation to France, shared equally with us by 
England, is her influence shown in the growth of our language, 
ending in the happy marriage of the Saxon and Norman 
tongues, whose child is the English — that splendid conglomer- 
ate, idiomatic, terse, picturesque, yet yielding pliantly to prose 
and verse — the most splendid vehicle for the expression of 
thought and feeling ever enjoyed by any people on earth. 

Do you realize, too, that in 1803 we received for what to-day 
is shown to be but a nominal sum, seven hundred millions of 
acres of land, doubling our territory and giving to us that superb 
valley of the Mississippi, the boundless prairies to the west, and 
the untold mineral wealth of those wonderful States of the 
north — a territory extending from the Gulf of Mexico to British 
America — a territory held for sixty years under the iron rule of 
Spain and ceded to France at the end of the i8th century? 

The President of these diminutive United States in 1803 sent 
James Monroe to Paris on another most important mission, to 
jneet our minister, Robert Livingston, and to suggest the pur- 
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chase of the French possessions from Napoleon, then first Con- 
sul of France. The expiration of the limit set by the treaty .of 
Amiens in 1803 and the rising of threatening war-clouds in the 
north, with the consequent difficulty of retaining the French 
possessions in the western hemisphere, made Bonaparte very 
ready to listen to this new mission from across the seas. Even 
before the arrival of Monroe, he had instructed his chief minis- 
ter, Marbois, to make a proposition to Livingston for the sale of 
the Louisiana possessions, mentioning as the lowest price, fifty 
millions of francs. Marbois began with the suggestion of eighty 
millions, and, shortly after the arrival of Monroe, the purchase 
was consummated at an intermediate price of sixty millions of 
francs, with a supplementary payment of twenty millions to 
meet the spoliation claims of the American marine which might 
be presented in the interests of American shipping against the 
French Government. Thus for fifteen millions of dollars our 
territory was doubled, one-fourth of which sum has never been 
paid by our government and has never been demanded ! 

Enfin, Messieurs, Fils de la Revolution Am^ricaine, et 
Monsieur le Consul-General de France a New York : 

Finally, Gentlemen, Sons of the American Revolution (turn- 
ing to the French representative, who thereupon stood) and 
Consul-General of France to New York. 

Nous f etons, ce soir , le digne representant de ces sentiments 
de bons rapports et d'amitie que votre pays nous a toujours si 
g^nereusement temoign^s, depuis ce jour ou votre noble La- 
fayette — toujours loyal et devoue — empecha le renversement de 
Washington, par sa sagacite, ses connaissancSs de la guerre et 
sa bravoure sur le champ de bataille : 

We welcome to-night as the bearer of that affection and 
good will which your country has so generously shown to us, 
ever since the day when your own noble Lafayette, ever loyal 
and true, crushed the conspiracy for the overthrow of Washing- 
ton by his sagacity, his knowledge of war, and his bravery on 
the field of battle. 

Plus que tout autre homme, il inspira I'enthousiasme au 
coeur des patriotes combattants et contribua par ses services 
personnels dans la campagne de la Virginie, a frapper le dernier 
coup qui se termina par la victoire glorieuse de Yorktown : 

More than any other one man he helped to inspire with 
enthusiasm and confidence the hearts of our own struggling 
patriots, and by his personal service in the Virginia campaign, 
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aided them to strike the final blow which culminated in the 
glorious victory at Yorktown. 

Choquons nos verres en honneur du repr^sentant distingu^ 
de la plus jeune des r6pubUques, la premifere nation dans les 
arts, qui occupe un des premiers rangs en litt^rature et en 
m^decine— la terre sans I'aide de laquelle, dans nos jours cri- 
tiques, d'il y a cent dix-neuf ans, nous n'eussions jamais conquis 
notre liberty et notre ind^pendance ! — a toast, which I am sure 
will bear repetition in the vernacular, — Let us lift our glasses 
to the distinquished representative of the youngest of Republics 
— first among the nations in art, the peer of any in literature, 
high in the domain of scientific medicine — the land without whose 
generous aid in our darkest hour, one hundred and nineteen 
years ago, we could never have achieved our liberty and our 
independence ! 

RESPONSE BY THE HON. EDMOND BRUWAERT. 

CONSUL-GENERAL OF FRANCE. 

Mr. President, and Sons of the American Revolution: 

I am quite in doubt as to how I am going to address you 
this evening; that is to say, about what language I am going to 
use in addressing you. You have, I see, among yoii so many 
bright French scholars that I should feel quite encouraged to 
try my own liinguage, which is altogether more appropriate to 
me. Still, I fear that more of you would prefer the English 
language as more familiar to you, though I understand there 
is in this country quite a set of people who strongly object to 
anything English. I well remember that during the last cam- 
paign, somewhere in the West, there were a great many com- 
plaints against the English capital and the English" gold stand- 
ard of money which was to be done away with. Shall I have 
to do away with the English language, too, especially on this 
day of a Franco-American celebration? Well, with your assent, 
I am willing to compromise the question by trying to speak 
some good American Yankee language, but I beg of you to 
allow me, as a matter of compromise, to correct it with a very 
good and genuine French accent. 

I am so glad to be present among you this evening that I can- 
not fail to first express to you my most cordial thanks for your 
invitation, which I greatly enjoyed, and for a celebration which 
cannot but touchjdeeply the heart of a Frenchman. It is a great 
pleasure to me to see how enthusiastic you can make a meeting 
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like this, and I never met a better set of jolly good fellows. I 
wish that many of those you kindly invited to join from the 
other side had been able to cross over to participate and to 
witness your very cordial and genial commemoration of events 
long passed away; and if I have at this moment a regret, it is the 
regret that so many friends whose telegrams have been read 
and are piled upon this table are not with me to-night to enjoy 
such a celebration with you, to exchange with you the warmest 
greetings on this anniversary. To their regrets, I join my 
own, and to my thanks I will join the sincere expression of 
their gratitude. They would appreciate, as I do, your good 
feeling for our Country, as they would look at those French 
flags, hear those Frenc"h songs, and drink the wines which were 
quite French and very good, too. 

So I thank you for your kind welcome, not only in my name, 
but in the name of all those Frenchmen who will be most sorry, 
when they hear my report, that they could not have crossed 
the Atlantic to be with you to-night. [A voice "Oui — oui — 
oui."] I am much pleased to hear that sweet French sound 
that proves that the gentlemen know how to say " Oui." He 
said it three times, and most correctly, I assure you. May 
he keep on saying " Oui " when we shall have some request to 
present to you, especially if we ever come to ask for that 
quarter of a million which Mr. White siiggested that we should 
claim from you. 

I well remember a celebration of this kind in Paris when one 
of the orators of the evening was somewhat short on the subject. 
By a good chance he had kept at home in his collections a silver 
sword which had been offered to Benjamin Franklin and worn 
by him. Having to praise the American delegate who signed 
that now celebrated first treaty of this country, my friend 
could do nothing more in his oratorical effort than to show to 
the meeting and to pass around that sword that Franklin had 
once worn at his side. That sword and my friend were the 
success of the evening. So much for a speech. 

Well, I have no sword to show you this evening, for the 
sword is now in Paris for sale, I believe, and I must turn to 
some other device. During the World's Fair at Chicago, where 
so many banquets were given by the representatives of so 
many foreign nations, it was customary, of course, to make 
elaborate speeches in the honor of the inviting Commissioner 
and of his country, whatever the country might be ; and it oc- 
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curred many a time that the country to speak about was like 
Corea, Siam or Persia — not a subject with which each of the 
sixty Commissioners was most conversant. So it happened 
that there was generally a great rush on the sly for the public 
library and the American encyclopaedia. Every one thought 
his speech was going to be most original and to the point. In 
fact, we had to hear sixty editions of the same speech. After 
such a good example, when I was informed yesterday that I 
should have to address you this evening, my first thought was 
to make a run for my French encyclopaedia, ' ' Le Dictionaire de 
Larousse, " as we call it, which is now in my library in Paris. 
But my second thought was when I heard from your Registrar, 
Mr. Edward Hagaman Hall, that so many letters of French- 
men were to be read to-night, to find and to read to you letters 
,of some other Frenchmen — not of those living and invited to 
this banquet — ^but of Frenchmen long dead, and whose senti- 
ments would not be out of place here to-night. I could not 
find a better source of information than the archives of my 
Consulate. In fact, if a French Consulate was ever instituted 
in this country, it is due to Article 29 of the very Treaty 
signed on this anniversary, February 6, 1778, between King 
Louis XVI. and the United States of North America. It so 
occurs that the oldest papers in my office date as far back as 
1778. They do not belong, though, to the New York Consulate, 
for our first Consulate-General was established at Philadelphia, 
and, in 1778, New York was then " quite English, you know." 
The papers of 1778 collected in my office are those that once 
belonged to our Consulate in Charleston, now abolished. In 
looking over those old 5'ellow autographs I thought it very 
appropriate to bring a letter from a brave man who has not 
been mentioned here to-night — a man who fought heartily for 
this country at the risk of his life, at the risk of his reputation 
as a Captain — a letter of Charles Hector Count d'Estaing, 
Admiral of the French squadron and General of the French 
armies. 

Count d'Estaing was with his fleet, composed of six or eight 
ships, cruising in the West Indies, where he had just had a 
victorious encounter with the British squadron under the com- 
mand of Admiral Byron. When there, he received an urgent 
message from Governor Rutledge, then Governor of South 
Carolina. The message was not an invitation to dine as those 
which I see you have sent and had to be declined with regret. 
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It was an invitation to kill or to be killed.' Savannah was then 
occupied by General Provost and his British troops, which had 
several times attempted to capture Charleston — quite danger-" 
ous neighbors they were and such with whom it was very de- 
sirable to part company. Hence the invitation of Governor 
Rutledge to Count d'Estaing. Here is the answer of my 
countryman. It is not a letter of regret, but a letter of ac- 
ceptance, although he had no authority, it seems to do so. 
The request was made in the name of the Treaty of 1778, 
and Count d'Estaing would not decline it. After the reading 
of so many letters this evening, I am not going to attempt 
to read these two long pages. Suffice it to say that the French 
Admiral traces his plan, asks for pilots on the sea coast, and for 
guides overland. It is dated August 3, 1779. 

He was then in view of Charleston with Chevalier de Borda 
and Lieutenant de la Peyrouse under his orders. He sent on 
shore Viscount of Fontanges, his Chief of Staff, and during the 
night a council of war took place, at which were present Gov- 
ernor Rutledge, General Lincoln, on your side, and, on our side, 
Fontanges and the French Consul Plombard. Here are the min- 
utes of the proceedings, too long, also, to be read to you Accord- 
ing to the arrangements made, our men and sailors then landed a 
few miles from Savannah. But, unfortunately, the pilots did not 
know the rivers, the guides did not know the country, and the 
first thing that was heard was that Colonel Maitland and Gen- 
eral Provost on the British side had made their junction, and 
that the battle below Savannah had been disastrous for us. It 
was the 9th October. Count d'Estaing was badly wounded. So 
was Viscount de Fontanges. Count Pulaski was killed, and' 
Chevalier de Cambray barely escaped death Seven hundred 
brave young Frenchmen lost their lives that day. Here is a list 
of 300 others, who fought heartily, were wounded, and who 
came to Charleston to be taken care of. 

I see on that list that they belonged to the best regiments of 
France — the regiments of Champagne, Armagnac, Agen, 
Foix, Cambresis, Hainauit. I see that they were all from twen- 
ty-one to twenty-eight years of age, and that they came from 
pretty nearly every city in France — Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaiix. So it was not only Lafayette, it was not Rocham- 
beau, not d'Estaing only, but it was all France that was fight- 
ing for you, as represented by these poor young men who lost 
their lives for you. 
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It is not always useless to speak of the past; it is some- 
times most useful, if we may trust the sayings of a nobleman, 
Prince de Talleyrand, who when so many of his friends were put 
to death during our first Revolution, never himself lost his head, 
and came to this shore to enjoy your hospitality. Talleyrand 
used to say to the agents of the diplomatic or consular service : 
' ' You may well speak of the past, very seldom speak of the 
present and never dare to speak of the future. " Still, I would 
much like to foresee, on the occasion of the celebration of a 
past event such as the Treaty of 1778, what will be in the 
future the relationship between France and this Country. If a 
treaty such as the one we commemorate to-night, had such 
good results in the past, I may well wonder if like treaties 
would not be of advantage in the future. I wish I could look 
ahead two centuries from now and see what is to become of the 
good fellowship you express here to-night. If I' judge well of 
the present time, there are in existence two quite different 
theories or systems. On one side there is quite a tendency 
against foreigners, while on the other hand you show, by this 
celebration, a kind feeling towards a foreign nation. If the first 
tendency should prevail, I should not be surprised if two cen- 
turies from now, every foreigner coming to this shore had to 
show not only that he knows how to read or to sign his name, 
but to prove that he is at least a doctor — not only a doctor by 
courtesy, as is Dr. Depew, the honorable President of your 
Association, who expected to be with us this evening, but a 
genuine doctor, with diploma conferred by a real, board of 
examination. So much about the travelers. 

As to the ships, it might be just as bad two centuries from 
now. There is somewhere a proposal to establish a differential 
duty of 10 per cent, on all goods brought over here under a 
foreign flag. I can now see a time when, on one hand, we shall 
build the fastest possible steamers to come to that point where 
they will be obliged to unload six miles from shore on Ameri- 
can lighters (to escape the threatening duty). As to the goods, 
the treatment will be worse, if that tendency should obtain. 
Our good friends from California, from Urbana, for instance, 
will keep on praising Lafayette, but with the strong proviso 
that no more French wines or champagnes should be used in 
this country. Our excellent friends from Paterson will keep on 
hailing Rochambeau, but will insist that no silk from Lyons 
should be sold over here. So will our good friends of the At- 
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lantic Mills feel about our woolens of Elbeuf or Roubaix. Of 
•course, we might not be backward in tbe way of retaliating ; 
and so our tender feelings might find themselves quite impaired 
on each side of the Atlantic. 

But there is another view of the future which might — and 
Tvhich, I hope, will — ^prevail. I am glad to see what a good 
brotherly feeling you have toward the French people, and it is 
most possible that this feeling will develop toward all foreigners 
in the course of time. Then we should keep on, every year, 
•extending to you the same politeness that you would show us. 
The Sons of our French Revolutions would create a Society 
like your own, and in the like manner invite you every year to 
^o over there and participate in such celebrations. To be 
-sure, nothing there would be more liberal than this banquet 
to-night ; we should not have any better wines. Still, we should 
ieep the best we have to welcome you if you would want to try it. 
Such international way of treating each other is altogether the 
best. I understood Mr. Logan to say that your President was 
-expected to be sent as your representative abroad. I much 
wish every one of you, and all of you should be sent as Am- 
laassadors or Consuls to France in order that we could welcome 
you heartily. You certainly have my best wishes, and I am 
most willing to endorse any application to that effect. Though 
I would not like to have you all go — for I would not object to 
have you treat me every year as you have to-night — I am 
most disposed to second any motion that would send you to 
France to see our country. We have some nice cities, some 
-quiet summer resorts, some fine vineyards, and some lively 
winter resorts along the Riviera. And, by the way, I noticed 
in one of the telegrams just read that Consul Morss, of Paris, 
sends his message from Marseilles, which is very near Monte 
-Carlo. I wish very much that you and I could join Mr. Morss 
very soon. 

There are a great many things to be done in that direction 
if we want that such cordial celebration should become, as it 
ought to be, customary between our two countries. We should 
prepare for it on each side. You should receive and welcome, 
as you do, our great business men who would cross over here, 
and we should do the same to your numerous travelers who 
are not slow to cross over there. We should send our young 
men over here to learn your ways of doing business, and you 
should send your boys and your girls to complete their studies 
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in our universities. We would welcome them. Indeed, we- 
have begun in welcoming your young ladies and in marrying as- 
many of them as we could get. We are organizing now many 
associations to receive young students from this country for 
every kind of study, as we have in the past received them in 
our schools of fine arts, of architecture and of music ; and if I. 
have a wish to express to-night, it is that you would send more 
of your children to our country. They would find there the 
kindest hospitality and the warmest welcome. With sucb 
kind feeling between our young generations, there is no doubt, 
that the same kind of feeling would prevail in favor of our- 
political and commercial relationship in centuries to come. 

On behalf of the President of the French Republic, on be- 
half of the French Nation, whom I am here to represent to- 
night among you, I thank you, gentlemen, as heartily as I cam 
for this kindest welcome. In the way of a conclusion, I 
noticed in the Treaty signed in 1778, not the Treaty which is- 
reproduced in the pamphlet on this table, but the long, other 
Treaty, a very noble sentiment which I ask the permission to- 
read to you. It is the beginning of the first Section: 

"There shall be a firm, inviolable and universal peace- 
and a true and sincere friendship between the two Nations, and 
said peace and friendship shall be perpetual " between the two- 
great Republics. Such is my wish now and forever. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 
The Chairman then introduced Mr. Hejiry Hall, Historian- 
General of the National Society and Historian of the Empire 
State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, who read the 
following letter: 

letter from col. john c. calhoun, 

Consulate-General of the United States of America,. 
^6 Avenue del Opera, Paris, January 22, 1897. - 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depeiv, President, Empire State Society,. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Netv York, N. Y. : 
My Dear Mr. Depew. — I beg to say that it has afforded me 
much pleasure to accept the commission of the Society and 
communicate with the President and Minister of Foreign. 
Affairs of the French Republic with respect to the celebration 
of the 119th anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Alli- 
ance between France and the Thirteen American Colonies, ia 
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commemoration of which our Society will give a banquet on the- 
6th of February. 

Besides the representatives of the French Government, and 
the descendants of the three immortals whose names we delight 
to honor, Lafayette, Rochambeau and de Grasse, I have also- 
communicated with and called personally upon prominent 
French exponents of science, literature and art, and, it is with, 
feelings of the greatest pleasure and gratification that I inform 
the Society, through you, of the cordial reception I have met 
with, as its representative, from all. 

The compliment paid by our Society to the French people, 
in grateful recognition of their generous aid in our memorable- 
struggle for independence, has met with the warmest apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished ladies and gentlemen with whom I 
have communicated, and the object and aims of the Sons of the 
American Revolution have touched a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of the French people. 

Permit me to express my very deep regret for not being- 
able to be present at the banquet, which, I am sure, will be in 
every respect worthy of the great event it is intended to com- 
memorate. 

With kindest regards for yourself and my best compliments 
to the Society. 

I am, very sincerely yours. 




LETTERS FROM HON. G. HANOTAUX, 
FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Paris, le 27 Janvier, 1897. 
Monsieur Henry Vignaud, ChargS d' Affaires des Etats-Unis 
d'Am&igue : 

Monsieur le Chargje d'affaires. — J'ai ^te heureux de 
recevoir M. John C. Calhoun qui m'a fait part de la gracieuse 
pensee qu' avaient eue les membres de la Soci^t^ ' ' Les Fils de 
la Revolution Am^ricaine," d'inviterle President de la Repub- 
lique frangaise et le Ministre des Affaires Etrangferes au ban- 
quet anniversaire du 6 f^vrier prochain. 

Je n'ai pas manqu^ d'informer M. le President de cette 
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d^marctie courtoise, et j'ai tout lieu de croire que M. Felix 
Faure remerciera lui-meme les membres de cette Soci6te. 

Trfes touch^, pour ma part, de leur aimable attention, j'ai 
Tecours a votre obligeance accoutum6e pour vous prier d'ex- 
primer au President et aux membres de cette patriotique as- 
sociation mes regrets de ne pouvoir me rendre a leur invitation 
ainsi que mes sentiments de gratitude et de r6elle sympathie. 

Agriez, Monsieur le Charg^ d'Affaires, les assurances de 
ma consideration la plus distingu^e. 




{Translation.) 

Paris, January 27, 1897. 
Mr. Henry Vignaud, Chargi d'Affaires of the United States 
of America: 

Mr. Charge d'Affaires: — I have had the pleasure of 
receiving Mr. John C. Calhoun, who communicated to me the 
gracious thought entertained by the members of the Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution of inviting the President 
of the French Republic and the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the anniversary banquet to be held the 6th of February next. 

I did not fail to inform the President of this courteous appli- 
cation, and I have every reason to believe Mr. Felix Faure in 
person will thank the members of the Society. 

As for me, greatly touched by their amiable attention, I have 
recourse to your usual kindness, to express to the President and 
members of this patriotic association my regrets at being una- 
ble to accept their invitation, as well as my sentiments of grati- 
tude and heartfelt sympathy. 

Accept, Mr. Charge d'Affaires, the assurances of my most 
•distinguished consideration. 

G. Hanotaux, 
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Paris, le 27 Janvier, 1897. 
M. John C. Calhoun, des Fils de la Revolution Am^ricaine : 

Monsieur. — C'est avec le plus grand regret que je n'ai pu 
accepter votre gracieuse invitation; mais, j'ai a peine besoin de 
vous formuler les raisons qui m'en empechent. EUes dependent, 
comme vous le savez, d'impossibilit^s materielles; mais je 
suis bien heureux de vous remercier cordialement de votre 
invitation, et de saisir cette occasion de rappeler les liens de 
fiddle et antique sympathie qui unissent nos deux r^publiques. 

Bien sincbrement votre, 




( Translation. ) 

Paris, January 27, 1897. 
Mr. J. C. Calhoun of the Sons of the A merican Revolution : 

Sir. — It is witli the greatest regret that I have been unable 
to accept your gracious invitation, but it is hardly necessary for 
me to state to you the reasons that have prevented me from 
doing so. They are owing, as you know, to material impossi- 
bilities, but I am very happy to thank you cordially for your 
invitation, and to seize this opportunity to recall the bonds of 
faithful and long-standing sympathy which ^^nite our two Re- 
publics. Most sincerely yours, 

G. Hanotaux. 



letters from HON. J. PATENOTRE, 
AMBASSADOR OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Washington, January 30, 1897. 

Chauncey M. Depew, Esq., President of the New York State 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, New 
York, N. Y. : 

Sir. — I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 23d instant by which you ask me to be present at the 
banquet, to be given on Saturday, February 6th, the 119th 
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-anniversary of the conclusion of the Treaty of Alliance between 
Prance and the United States. 

It would, indeed, have afforded me great pleasure to affirm, 
by my presence, the sentiments with which France appreciates 
the value attached to the constant friendship of our two coun- 
tries, and to celebrate with you the commemoration of an event 
which brought about such glorious achievements. 

But for various reasons, and especially for reasons of health, 
I feel unable to go to New York in this season. I am there- 
fore compelled, much to my regret, to forego the pleasure of 
accepting your kind invitation. 

With my best wishes for the success of your banquet and 
"the prosperity of your Society, I remain, sir. 
Very truly yotirs. 



^^i^rsi^i^ 



French Ambassador. 



Ambassade 

DE LA R^PUBLIQUE FrANCAISE 

Aux Etats-Unis, 

Washington, le February 3, 1897. 

.Honorable 'Chauncey M. Depew, President of the Empire State 
Society of the Sons of the A merican Revolution : 

Sir : — I have the honor to inform you that I am instructed 
by the President of the French Republic to convey to the mem- 
bers of the Empire State Society of the Sons of the American 
"Revolution his thanks for their invitation to their banquet to be 
given on February sixth, and to express his high appreciation 
■of the thought which has prompted their action on this occa- 
sion. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris wishes me also to 
add that he personally joins in the same sentiments. 

Were it not for the reasons which I have already stated in 
previous communications, I would have been glad indeed to be 
present at your celebration of the 119th anniversary of the 
Alliance between France and the United States. Nothing 
would have been more gratifying to me, as Ambassador of 
.France, than to give you thus the assurance that the proud 
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memories of these times are as dear to my countrymen as to the 
.Sons of the American Revolution. 

Please accept, Sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 




LETTER FROM HON. J. B. EUSTIS, 
AMBASSADOR FROM THE UNITED STATES TO FRANCE. 

Ambassade des Etats-Unis, 59 Rue GaliliSe, 
Paris, January 21, '97. 
My Dear Sir: — I regret that on account of sickness I can- 
not write a suitable letter .... I can only wish that your 
-mission may be successful, and that on the 6th of February, 
Ii"rance may learn how gratefully Americans remember the 
inestimable service rendered by her brave sons to the cause of 
,the American Revolution. 

Yours, etc., 



letter from HON. henry VIGNAUD, 

united states charge d'affaires. 
Ambassade des Etats-Unis, 59 Rue Galil:6e, 
Paris, January 23, 1897. 
To Colonel John C. Calhoun, Delegate of the Empire State 
Society, Sons of the A merican Revolution : 
Dear Mr. Calhoun: — I have never so much regretted my 
-.inability to leave my post as since you handed me the invi- 
.tation of your Society to attend the banquet of February 6th. 
For an American who has French blood flowing in his veins, 
.and who for the last twenty-five years has had peculiar facilities 
■for appreciating the sterling qualities of the French people, it 
would have been a great satisfaction to be on that daj' with 
those who unite to commemorate an event unparalleled in the 
history of the world for the magnitude of its consequences. 

But as I cannot be among you, I trust you will permit me to 
•offer the following sentiment : 

To that chivalrous and generous nation, whose heart is al- 
vways opened to all that is noble, grand and beautiful. 
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To that impulsive and sympathetic nation, whose faith ia 
ideas and in the invincible power of right is such that it al- 
ways embraces with enthusiasm the cause of justice and of 
humanity. 

To France, to that one nation of the world ha;ving ever 
drawn its sword and given its gold for the defense of men 
struggling against political oppression, without any regard for 
her own interest. Truly yours. 




LETTER FROM HON. SAMUEL E. MORSS, 
UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL IN FRANCE. 

Paris, January 22, 1897. 
Col. John C. CalJwun, Representing the Empire State Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, care of the Hon. James 
B. Eustis, Ambassador of the United States at Paris: 
Dear Sir: — I very much appreciate, and wish to thank you 
for, the invitation you have extended rhe in behalf of the Em- 
pire State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, to attend 
the banquet to be given in New York, February 6th next. It 
would give me great pleasure to be present upon this occasion, 
and I regret sincerely that this will he impossible. The trans- 
cendant importance of the event which it is proposed to com- 
memorate in such a fitting manner becomes more apparent as 
the years roll by, and its beneficent consequences, to Europe as 
well as to America, manifest themselves more clearly. The 
wisdom, the patriotism, and the love of liberty which sat at the 
council table when the memorable treaty of 1778 was made, 
will be celebrated at your banquet by eloquent tongues, and by 
abler pens than mine. I can only say that a residence of nearly 
four years among the French people has only intensified my 
respect and admiration for them. They illustrate, in their 
character and in their achievements, many of the highest quali- 
ties of the human race. The love of liberty, in behalf of which 
they have shed oceans of blood, is inherent in them, and I 
believe that the attachment of the great masses of them to free 
g'overnment is as sincere and as fixed as that of the American 
people. There are many — very many — points of resemblance 
and sympathy between ourselves and the French nation, and I 
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am sure that, with proper effort, the ties which already bind 
the two great Republics of the world together, could be 
strengthened and multiplied to the immense advantage of both, 
and with distinct gain to the causes of civilization, progress and 
good government the world over. The French Parliament has 
already, with unanimity, signified its desire that a general treaty 
of arbitration between France and the United States should be 
made. Surely, the American people are ready to respond, with 
like unanimity, to this cordial overture of peace and good will. 
Let such a treaty be made ; let it be supplemented by a conven- 
tion which shall assure to the United States the benefit of the 
" most favored nation," as far as the admission of our products 
to French markets is concerned; let the United States be repre- 
sented at the International Exposition of 1900 in a manner 
worthy of their greatness, and the cordial relations between 
these nations, which have never been interrupted for a single 
moment since the execution of the original treaty in 1788, will 
be so strengthened and fortified as to ensure to each of them a 
future, rich in the blessings of moral advancement and material 
prosperity. 

I have been happy to co-operate with you in bringing this 
enterprise of international patriotism to the attention of the 
leading representatives of the French Government, of the 
descendants of Lafayette, Rochambeau and De Grasse, and of 
eminent exponents of French letters, science and art. It has 
been, indeed, to me a labor of love, and I congratulate you and 
the Society upon the very graceful and handsome manner in 
which these distinguished gentlemen and ladies have responded. 
I am, sir, very sincerely yours, 



C>a^y\,xA.^ULJ^ L UX^O-T^Q-^ 



LETTER FROM VICOMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU, 
DESCENDANT OF THE COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN AMERICA. 

68 Rue de Miromesnil, Paris, le 20 Janvier, 1897. 
Monsieur John C. Calhoun, Reprhentant 

la Soci^te des Fits de la Revolution 

A mdricaine dans VEtat de New York. 
Monsieur: — Je viens, au nom de mon Pere, le Marquis de 
Rochambeau, vous dire combien le pieux souvenir de reconnais- 
sance que vous vouez au nom du D^fenseur des Libert^s am^ri- 
eaines, le touche profond^ment. 
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Certes il eut ete heureux de se trouver au milieu de vous 
le 6 f^vrier, il eut 6t6 heureux de lever son verre a la prosp6rite 
et a la gloire de ce beau pays d'Am^rique oii le sang frangais 
s'est mel6 sur les champs de bataille, au sang de vos ai'eux; il 
eut ete heureux de sentir battre autour de lui des coeurs amis 
de notre chfere Patrie; malheureusement, son 6ta.t de sant^ 
rempeche meme de vous exprimer les sentiments qu'il ne peut 
que me dieter. 

Cast vivre encore que de se souvenir, a dit un de nos grands 
penseurs. Le 6 fevrier, monsieur, vous revivrez I'^poque 
glorieuse qui vit surgir une nation nouvelle, dijk grande, d6^k 
forte, par la force et par la grandeur de ses chefs. NoUs, qui 
portons le nom de Rochambeau, nous applaudisspns votre 
patriotique pens^e et, par le coeur, nous nousunirons aux voeux 
des "Fils de la Revolution am^ricaine. " 

Veuillez, je vous prie, Monsieur, exprimer, a tous les aim- 
ables membres de la Societe, les regrets du Marquis de Rocham- 
beau et leur assurer ses sentiments de bien vive reconnaissance. 
Je me permets d'y joindre les miens et de souhaiter a " I'Empire 
State Society, Sons of the American Revolution " longue duree 
et entiere prosperite. 




u^<ruVb_ (Ax. 




(Translation). 
68 Rue pe Miromesnil, Paris, January 20, 1897. 
Mr. John C. Calhoun, Representing the 

Society of the Sons of the American 

Revolution in the State of New York. 
Sir : — In the name of my father, the Marquis of Rocham- 
beau, I cannot tell you how profoundly this remembrance, 
which you consecrate to the defender of American liberty, 
touches him. 

Surely, he would be happy to be with you on February 6th, 
and to raise his glass to the prosperity and glory of beautiful 
America, where French blood has been mingled with the blood 
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of your ancestors on the battlefield. He would be happy to 
have around him those whose heartbeats are friendly to our 
dear country, but, unfortunately, his health is such that he 
cannot even personally express his sentiments to you, but must 
dictate them through me. 

One of our great thinkers has said that to remember is to 
live again. On February 6th you will revive that glorious 
period which marked the birth of a new Nation, already great 
and strong by the strength and grandeur of its leaders. We, 
who bear the name of Rochambeau, applaud your patriotism, 
and, from our hearts, identify ourselves with the hopes of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

I beg you, sir, to express to the kind members of your 
Society the regrets of the Marquis de Rochambeau, and assure 
them of his heartfelt remembrance. Permit me to join in his 
good wishes for the Empire State Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, for its long life and fullest prosperity. 

(Signed) Vicomte de Rochambeau. 



LETTER FROM BARTHOLDI, 

DESIGNER OF THE STATUE OF "LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD," NEW 

YORK HARBOR. REPRESENTING FRENCH SCULPTURE. 
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I Paris, 19 Janvier, 1897. 

Monsieur [ohn C. Calhoun, Delegue de la Societe des Fils dc la 

Revolution AmMcaine de VEtat de New York. 

Cher Monsieur: — Je suis tr^s touche de la gracieuse invita- 
tion de la Societe des Fils de la Revolution Americaine de I'Etat 
de New- York et de sa pens^e de vouloir unir mon souvenir a sa 
fete du 6 fevrier, qui doit rappeler les grands faits historiques 
de cette date. 

Les quinze ann^es de ma vie que j'ai consacrees ^ la r^alisp 
tion du monument de I'union Franco-Americaine, sont le gage 
des profondes sympathies qui m'unissent a cette manifestation. 

Si j'ai le regret de ne pouvoir assister personnellement a cette 
fete si interessante a tous egards, je n'en serai pas moins pre- 
sent a la reunion moralement, et je vous en adresserai le 
t^moignage le 6 fevrier. 
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Veuillez etre I'interprfete, je vous prie, de mes remerciements 
et de mes sentiments les plus devours auprfes de la Soci^t6. 

Et agr^ez personnellement, cher Monsieur, I'expression de 
ma consideration la plus distingu^e. 



at^ftyl/i/1 t>'C<^-<^ 




{Translation.) 
Mr. John C. Calhoun, Delegate of the Society of the Sons of the 

American Revolution of the State of New York. 

Paris, January ig, 1897. 

Dear Sir : — I am touched by the courteous invitation of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution of New York, 
and its desire that I should add my souvenir to its festival on 
February 6th, which recalls the great historic deeds of that 
time. 

The fifteen years of my life which I have consecrated to the 
realization of the Franco-American union, are the assurance of 
that profound sympathy which identifies me with this celebra- 
tion. If I regret that I cannot personally participate in your 
festival, so interesting in every regard, I will none the less be 
present at your reunion in spirit, and I will send evidence of my 
sincerity on February 6th. 

I beg you will act as interpreter of my appreciation and most 
devoted feelings towards your Society, and to accept for your- 
self, my dear sir, the expression of my most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) Bartholdi. 

LETTER from THE MARQUIS DE GRASSE, 
DESCENDANT OF THE COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH FLEET AT YORKTOWN. 

Paris, 21 Janvier, 1897. 
Le Marquis de Grasse, des Princes d'Atitibes, it Messieurs les 
Membres de la '■'■Empire State Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution" h New York: 
Messieurs : — Dans la f amille de Grasse on aime TAm^rique 
comme une seconde patrie; et ce sentiment s'est augment^ 
chez moi d'une reconnaissance emue pour I'accueil inoubliable 
regu en 1881 aux fetes du centenaire de Yorktown. 

Je suis heureux et fier d'etre convi^ par une soci^t^ dont la 
noble ambition est de perpetuer la gloire des Etats-Unis, du 
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pays toujours a I'avant-garde du Progrfes qui loin d'oublier ses 
anciens allies les aime a travers les generations. Dans I'im- 
possibilite d'etre avec vous de fait aujourd'hui, j'y suis cepend- 
ant de coeur, et, revoyant par la pens^e I'Amiral Comte de 
Grasse, vainqueur le 19 octobre, 1781, sur le vaisseau "laVille 
de Paris," je bois a I'union des deux marines Frangaise et 
Ani6ricaine, pour la Libert^, pour la Patrie ! 

Libertas et Patria ! 




Chevalier de rO„. Ni. de la Legion d' honneur. 
Decore de la medaille du Tonkin. 
OflScier de I'Oe. Ri. de la Couronne de Roumanie. 
Chevalier de I'O". R' du Cambodge. 
Chevalier de I'O'. I', du Dragon de I'Annam. 
2t Rue de Prony, Paris. 



(^Translation.) 

Paris, January 21, 1897. 
Marquis de Grasse des Princes d'Antibes, to the Members of the 

Empire State Society, Sons of the A merican Revolution at 

New York : 
Gentlemen: — In the family of Grasse, America is loved 
like a second fatherland, and this sentiment is increased with 
me by gratitude for the memorable reception received in 1881 
at the fetes of the Centenary of Yorktown. 

I am happy and proud to be invited by a Society whose noble 
ambition is to perpetuate the glory of the United States — of 
the people always the advance guard of progress — who, far 
from forgetting their ancient allies, love them across the ages. 
Although impossible to be with you in reality to-day, I am, 
nevertheless, in heart; and looking back in thought to the Ad- 
miral, Count de Grasse, victor, October 19, 1781, on the vessel 
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The City of Paris, I drink to the union of the two navies, 
French and American, for Liberty and for country. 

Libertas et Patria, 

Marquis de Grasse. 

Chevalier of the National Order of the Legion of Honor. 
Decorated with the medal of Tonkin. 
Officer of the Roj-al Order of the Crown of Roumania. 
Chevalier of the Royal Order of Cambodpre. 
Chevalier of the Imperial Order of the Dragon of Annam. 
2 1 Rue de Prony a Paris. 



LETTER FROM DR. ROUX, 
SUCCESSOR OF PASTEUR, REPRESENTING FRENCH SCIENCE. 

Institut Pasteur, 25 Rue Dutot, 

Paris, le 20 janyier, 1897. 
A Monsieur John C. Calhoun, Senior Member of Empire State 
Society, Sons of American Revolution : 

Cher Monsieur: — L'evenement que votre Societe celebre 
le six f^vrier prochain marque une date chfere a nos deux pays, et 
rid6e de convier la France entifere a un banquet dans la per- 
sonne des membres de son Gouvernement, de ses artistes et de 
ses savants est faite pour toucher les Frangais. Le nom de 
Pasteur est venu naturellement a votre esprit, comme celui du 
repr^sentant le plus Eminent de la Science bienfaisante. Mais 
Pasteur n'est plus pour recevoir votre invitation et vous I'avez 
adress^e a un de ses ^Ifeves. Je ne saurais vous dire combien je 
vous suis reconnaissant de I'honneur que vous faites a notre In- 
stitut et a moi-meme. J'aurais desir^ vous remercier a New 
York au banquet du six f 6vrier. Des devoirs qui ne peuvent se 
remettre me retiennent a Paris; mais en vous envoyant 1 'ex- 
pression de ma gratitude, je tiens a vous dire en quelle haute 
estime les savants de notre pays tiennent la Science am^ricaine 
dont le d^veloppement plein d'originalit^ et d'ind^pendance est 
en harmonie avec I'amour de la liberty qui caract^rise les ci- 
toyens des Etats-Unis. 

Recevez, cher Monsieur, I'assurance de mes sentiments les 
plus cordiaux et les plus distingues. 



^ /0^t4^: 
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(Translation.) 
Institute Pasieur, 25 Rue Dutot, 

Paris, January 20, 1897. 
Mr. John C. Calhoun, Senior Member of the Empire State 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution: 

Dear Sir: — The event which your Society is to celebrate on 
the 6th of next February, marks a date dear to both our coun- 
tries, and the idea of convoking the whole of France to a ban- 
quet in the person of the members of her Government, of her 
artists and her scholars, is one that engages the sympathy of all 
Frenchmen. The name of Pasteur has naturally come to your 
mind as that of the most eminent representative of beneficent 
Science. But Pasteur is no longer with us to receive your in- 
vitation, and you have addressed it to one of his pupils. I can- 
not express to you how much I appreciate the honor that you 
do our Institute and myself. I should have liked to thank you 
at New York on the occasion of the banquet of the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. Duties which cannot be put off keep me at Paris ; but 
while expressing my gratitude I would like to assure you of the 
high esteem in which the scholars of our country hold American 
Science, the development of which, full of originality and inde- 
pendence, is in harmony with the love of liberty, which charac- 
terizes the citizens of the United States. 

Accept, dear sir, the assurance of my most cordial and dis- 
tinguished regards. 

(Signed) Dr. Roux. 



letter from wm. bouguereau, 

PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ENGRAVERS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, ETC. 

Paris, 21 Janvier, 1897. 
Monsieur le President, Messieurs les Directeurs de V Empire 
State Societd, Fils de la Revolution Americaine : 

Messieurs: — Votre honorable d€16gu^, le Colonel John C. 
Calhoun, m'a fait part de votre desir de me voir assister au 
banquet organist par votre Soci6te, en souvenir du traite d'alli- 
ance conclu entre I'Am^rique et la France, en 1778. 

Je suis profondement touche d'avoir ete ainsi designe par 
vous pour participer a I'hommage que vous voulez bien rendre 
a mon pays. Votre invitation me fait grand honneur, et je re- 
grette sincerement de ne pouvoir soustraire a mes lourdes occu- 
pations le temps nec^ssaire pour franchir deux fois I'Ocean. 
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En vous remerciant, Messieurs, en vous priant de m'excuser, 
pertnettez-moi de vous assurer de ma chaude sympathie. Jadis, 
vos illustres ancetres avaient permis aux g6n6raux d'une nation 
amie de seconder leur vaillance, en leur apportant tout ce 
qu'une plus vieille experience des armes pouvait leur donner de 
prestige et de connaissances militaires. 

Cote a cote, vos soldats et les notres ont combattu et souf- 
fert; ensemble ils ont iet6 la victoire. Puis, une fois votre lib- 
erty conquise, vous avez su vous suffire h vous-memes, vous 
avez su prendre et conserver votre rang parmi les premieres 
puissances de la terre. 

Mais les Etats Unis d'Am^rique ne se sont pas content^s 
d'une prosperity mat^rielle. Tout en cultivant vos vastes terri- 
toires, en perfectionnant vos industries, vous multipliez vos 
bibliothfeques, vos laboratoires, vos universit^s, vos musses. 
Avec une lib^ralit^ sans pareille vous coUectionnez les chefs 
d'oeuvre de rancieri monde. La jeunesse am^ricaine a voyag^, ' 
pour proflter de I'exemple et des conseils de ceux qu'ils appel- 
lent leurs maitres, et d6ja leurs propres creations prennent 
place parmi les oeuvres les plus int^ressantes de nos expositions. 

Puissent les souvenirs sacr^s et les relations actuelles qui 
unissent nos deux pays se perp^tuer dans le maintien de la Paix, 
les recherches de la Science et le culte de I'Art. 

Veuillez agr^er, Monsieur le President et Messieurs les Mem- 
bres de la Societ6 de 1' Empire State, I'hommage de mes senti- 
ments de respect et de mon entier devouement. 




{ Translation. ) 

Paris, January 21, 1897. 
Mr. President and Messrs. Directors of the Empire State Soci- 
ety, Sons of the A merican Revolution : 
Gentlemen: — Your honorable delegate, Colonel John C. 
Calhoun, has conveyed to me your desire for my presence at the 
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banquet organized by your Society to commemorate the treaty 
of alliance concluded between America and France in 1778. 

I am deeply touched at being ttus distinguished by you in 
the homage which you offer to ray native land. Your invi- 
tation honors me highly, and I sincerely regret that I am unable 
to spare from my heavy occupations the time required to twice 
cross the ocean. 

In thanking you, gentlemen, in begging you to excuse me, 
permit me to assure you of my warm sympathy. In former 
times, your illustrious ancestors permitted the Generals of a 
friendly nation to aid in their valiant struggle, by all that an 
older experience under arms could offer in prestige and military 
knowledge. 

Side by side our soldiers and yours fought and suffered ; to- 
gether they celebrated the victory. Then once your liberty 
gained, you could suffice for yourselves ; you knew how to assume 
and maintain your rank among the first powers of the earth. 

But the United States of America have not been satisfied 
with material prosperity alone. In cultivating your vast terri- 
tory, in perfecting your industry, at the same time you multiply 
your libraries, your laboratories, your universities, your muse- 
ums. With unequaled liberality you collect about you the 
masterpieces of the old world. The American youth have trav- 
eled to profit by the example and counsels of those whom they 
call their masters, and already their original creations have 
their place among the most interesting works in our Exhibitions. 

May the sacred memories and the present relations which 
unite our two lands continue in the perpetuation of Peace, the 
research of Science and the culture of Art. 

Accept, Mr. President and Gentlemen, the members of the 
Society of the Empire State, the homage of my respect and of 
my entire devotion. Wm. Bouguereau. 

LETTER FROM SARAH BERNHARDT. 

(representing FRENCH DRAMATIC ART.) 




C'est de toutes mes forces du coeur que je m'associe a la 
manifestation patriotique de I'Amerique pour 1 'anniversaire du 
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traitd d'alliance qui a pour toujours uni la France et rAm^- 
rique. 

J'admire cette grande nation, et je n'ai qu'un regret, c'est 
de ne pouvoir aller en personne manifester en son honneur. 

Vive la jeune et belle Ameri jae — le foyer d'enthousiasme 
et des grands ^lans dont I'^cho se r^percute dans notre vieux 
continent. 




21 Janvier, 1897. 

( Translation^ 

" QUAND MeME." 

It is with my whole heart that I contribute to the patriotic 
manifestation in America for the anniversary of the Treaty of 
Alliance which has forever united France and America. 

I love that grand Nation, and my only regret is that I can- 
not go, in person, to participate in its honor. 

Long live the young and beautiful America — ^the centre of 
enthusiasm and outbursts whose echo reverberates even to our 
older continent. 

Sarah Bernhardt. 

January 21, 1897. 



LETTER FROM MONSIEUR DE CARL^, 

MEMBEK OF THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF ANGERS, AND GRANDSON OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL CARLI^, SECOND OFFICER OF ROCHAMBEAU'S ARMY. 

Angers, Rue Volney, 57. 
20 Janvier, 1897. 
Monsieur le Colonel: — J'apprends par les journaux, que 
vous venez a Paris, charg^ d'une mission par la " Societe des 
Fils de la Revolution Americaine." 

Personne peut-etre ne tient de plus pres quemoiaux acteurs 
de la guerre de I'ind^pendance. 

En effet, mon prppre grand-pire (le pfere de mon pfere) 
Benoist Joseph de Carle, ^tait Intendant et Second OfiBcier de 
I'arm^e de Rochambeau. 

Son frere, le Chavalier de ■ Carld — mon grand-oncle Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, y remplissait les fonctions d'Aide Major G^n^ral 
de rinfanterie. 
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L'un et I'autre — par deliberations du 17 mai, 1784, furent 
admis dans la Societe de Cincinnatus, dont les inignes et le 
brevet (sign6 par Washington) sont entre mes mains. 

Una seule generation me s6pare done de ceux qui 6taient k 
Yorktown. II est probable que pen de Francais, et, sans doute, 
peu d'Americains, en sont plus rapprochds que moi. 

C'est ce qui m 'engage a porter ces details, Monsieur le 
Colonel, a votre connaissance, et a celle de la "Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution." 

J'ai aprfes moi quatre fils, dont I'aine est officier d'artillerie, 
le cadet elfeve h St. Cyr, et qui resteront fideles, comme je le 
suis moi-meme, a des traditions qui sont I'honneur de ma 
famille. 

Veuillez agr^er, Monsieur le Colonel, I'expression de ma 
haute consideration et de ma sincere sympathie. 

/ 



^ L^i^yuljL 



1 



Membre du Conseil M^ d' Angers. 

( Translation. ) 
Angers, Rue Volney, 57, January 20th, 1897 

Monsieur le Colonel: — I learn by the newspapers that 
you come to Paris, charged with a mission by the Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 

No one, perhaps, holds a closer relation than I to the actors 
in the War of Independence. 

Briefly, my own grandfather (the father of my father), 
Benoist Joseph de Carle, was Intendant and Second Officer of 
the army of Rochambeau. 

His brother, the Chevalier de Carle (my grand-uncle), Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, performed the functions of Aide Major-General 
of Infantry. 

Both of them, by the deliberations of May 17th, 1784, were 
admitted into the Society of the Cincinnati, of which the 
insignia and the certificate (signed by Washington) are in my 
hands. 

A single generation separates me from those who were at 
Yorktown. It is probable that few Frenchmen, and, without 
doubt, few Americans, are more closely connected than I. 

It is this which moves me to bring these details to your 
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attention, Monsieur le Colonel, and to the notice of the Society 
of Sons of the American Revolution. 

I have, coming after me, four sons, the oldest of whom is 
officer of artillery, the cadet student at St. Cyr, and who will 
remain as faithful as I am myself to the traditions which are 
the honor of my family. 

Please accept. Monsieur le Colonel, the expression of my 
high consideration and of my sincere sympathy. 

De Carl£, 
Member of the Municipal Council of Angers. 

ADDRESS BY CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 

The Chairman then introduced Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, of 
the United States Navy, to speak upon the Decisive Influence 
of the French Navy in the War for Independence. 

Captain Mahan, in opening, alluded to the feeling of self-de- 
pendence and self-sufficiency which was natural to every nation, 
but noted that the more courteous and magnanimous senti- 
ments of gratitude, indicated by the present assembly, were no 
less dear to Americans. It was apparent that his fellow- 
countrymen had no idea of forgetting the past, or ignoring the 
ladder by which the Nation climbed to Independence. 

Captain Mahan then turned to the subject of his toast, as- 
serting that the aid of the French Navy was decisive of the 
American struggle for independence, which the Colonists could 
not at that time have achieved without such assistance. In 
support of this statement he read extracts from the letters of 
Washington. When called upon shortly after the alliance with 
France was made, and before the troops came to this country, to 
designate what line the operations should take, Washington 
said that in any operation, and under all circurnstances,a decisive 
naval superiority was to be considered as a fundamental principle, 
and a basis upon which every hope of success must ultimately 
depend. Making every allowance possible for the diplomatic 
faculty which Washington possessed, and the calm utterance 
which characterized his words, this and other passages quoted 
by the speaker indicated how dependent Washington felt at that 
time upon the navy. 

Captain Mahan then pointed out that, situated as the United 
States are on this continent, from the military point of view, 
iheir dependence upon a navy is as absolute to-day as in the 
days of the Revolution. 
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Chairman: The next sentiment of the evening is the Treaty 
of Friendship and Commerce ; and the man who is to respond 
to it is our President- General, the soldier, the statesman, and 
the successful man of business, General Horace Porter. 

ADDRESS BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 

General Porter spoke in his usual felicitous vein for about 
half an hour, partly in French and partly in his native tongue, 
paying a notable tribute to the French nation for its aid to the 
American Republic in the days of its infancy. He depicted 
graphically the depleted treasury and exhausted material re- 
sources of the patriots, and referred in grateful terms to the 
inestimable moral support and succors of treasure, ships and 
men given to our forefathers by their generous allies. After 
describing the acquisition from France of the vast Louisiana 
territory, he cited many evidences of the quick sympathy 
between France and America, mentioning among other things 
that France was the first nation to ratify our International 
Copyright Law, and first to accept our invitation to the Colum- 
bian Universal Exposition. In conclusion, he referred elo- 
quently to the memorable evidence of the sympathy and gener- 
osity of the French people in the historic statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World, in New York Harbor, which would 
stand throughout the ages emblematic of the spirit of Freedom 
which has animated the breasts of the two great sister Repub- 
lics, and expressed the hope that its uplifted torch might illumine 
the entire pathway of the globe, till Liberty should be extended 
to all peoples, and human freedom and human rights become 
the common heritage of mankind. 

The Chairman: Another telegram has just been handed up 
from Canton, Ohio : 
'^Sons of the American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York : 

Your telegram received, stating that General Porter has just 
passed your civil service examination, and that his French is au 
fait. Very well, he can go to Paris for your Uncle Sam." 

The Chairman : I have here a picture of the table oil which 
the Treaty of Alliance in 1778 was signed. It is the "Table 
de Vergennes," now preserved in the Ministerial salon in Paris. 
For this valuable souvenir we are indebted to M. Hanotaux, the 
honorable Minister of Foreign Affairs of France. I will pass it 
down and you can inspect it at your leisure. 
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A Member: Mr. Chairman, I think one omission has been 
made to-night so far, that we have forgotten to quote Thomas 
Jefferson, who said that ' ' Every man has two countries — his 
own and France " We are here to celebrate not only our own 
greatness, but the greatness of France, also. 

The Chairman: The humorous part of the programme is 
through. All that remains, as you will see by looking at the 
printed record, comes from Brooklyn. And the first thing in 
the serious part of to-night's programme is a response to the 
sentiment, "The Two Republics," by the Hon. William W. 
Goodrich, Presiding Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
Second Department, whom we are very glad to welcome to-night. 

ADDRESS BY HON.' W. W. GOODRICH. 
Mr. Chairman, that is an unfortunate introduction, and yet 
it is a happy one. I saw in the papers this morning that I was 
to follow the inimitable Porter. I felt my audacity and im- 
mediately went to my library to write my speech, which I 
am going to read. My reason for it is a little incident in my 
own experience, which I am sorry that your President is not 
here to remember and laugh at. Some years ago, when our 
friend Depew, like myself, had wandered from the fold of strict 
Republicanism into the ranks of the Liberal Party, he and I 
were up to speak in Brooklyn. I was presiding. Of course 
Depew was to make the speech of the evening, and I was to 
gather up what crumbs might remain. Mr. Depew said to me: 
" Goodrich, I wish you would let me speak first." I said, " Of 
course, speak first. " He said, "I am going to a meeting in 
the other district, and I want to get through and get over 
there, because you know our speakers are very few, like our 
members. How long shall I speak?" I said, " Speak as long 
as you choose, and finish whenever you are ready." Depew 
got up, and he spoke — this man that was going to the other 
meeting — an hour and three quarters. At the close of the 
speech for the first time in my life, modest man that I am, I 
had a veritable stage fright, and for the life of me I could not 
have spoken, even if the salvation of my soul had depended 
on it. I made some trifling announcement and dismissed the 
meeting ; and meanwhile Chauncey Depew sat still where he 
was. I invited him aroimd to the club, and at the supper table 
I told him, in answer to-his remonstrance at my sudden closing 
of the meeting, the state of mind in which I fourid myself. 
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Thereupon he told me this stor}', which is predicated upon 
the speech he had just made, and I speak of Depew's defection 
from the party as I must for the purpose of illustrating the 
story We have both got pretty well back into the ranks. We 
were speaking of General Dix, who was the Republican candidate 
for Governor, and this was the substance of the conversation. 
He said to me, " You remember what I said about Dix to- 
night? " I said, "I remember it very well." He said, "I 
was making that same speech up in Peekskill last week, and 
right down before me was a great, tall fellow, a farmer, who 
had followed me from childhood; and wherever I spoke, 
whether it was in church meeting, or prayer meeting, or husk- 
ings, that old farmer was sure to get down on the front seat; 
and, Republican as he was, he came down to this Liberal 
meeting and curled himself up in front. This is the way I com- 
menced : ' This General Dix has been feeding at the public crib 
from the earliest time. In the recent war of the Rebellion he 
became a Major-General ; in the Mexican War he was a Briga- 
dier-General ; in the Revolution he was a Colonel ; in the French 
and Indian War he was a Captain. Yes, fellow citizens, when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dix was there as a Cadet 
to welcome them and growl because he was not made Captain.' 
At this last assertion, " said Depew, "this fellow straightened 
himself out from his lounging position, uncurled his slow 
length before me, and said, 'Chauncey, that's a lie.' " 

From this coign of vantage up here, where I have been 
listening to Porter's use of French sentences with some wonder 
at his courage and more at his accent, I am reminded of a 
remark of Addison in The Spectator. He was speaking of a 
public address in which Latin had been used ; and he remarked : 
"which language they not seeming to comprehend, it was ob- 
served to have great weight with them. " That has been the effect 
of the use of French from this platform on those before us to night. 

It is not diificult to trace the influence of France and French 
thought in the formation of our Republic, nor to discover the 
reflex influence of America and American thought in the forma- 
tion of the French Republic. The adage says that it takes 
three generations to make a gentleman. The principle of 
heredity, the transmission of ancestral thought and force to 
descendants, exercises in national affairs as much greater 
power than it does in individual affairs as collective thought is 
more potent than individual thought. With this principle in 
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mind let us trace, first, the influence of France upon America. 
I believe it is no exaggeration to say that the best side of 
French thought, the sternest stand for principle, the willingness 
to endure martyrdom for religious freedom, found their finest 
expression in the Huguenots. 

This story needs no repetition here. From the reign of 
Francis I. to that of Louis XVI, their heroic struggles, their 
patriotism and suffering, their martyrdom and exile, are mat- 
ters of history. Fostered by Calvin, whose French birth is often 
forgotten, exiled from France to other countries where they re- 
ceived scant sympathy, yet always faithful to the democratic 
idea, they maintained their autonomy as a people, flowing in as 
distinct a National stream through history as the Hebrews 
themselves. Who can doubt that their patriotic participation 
in the civil wars of France, which culminated in the siege of 
Rochelle and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV., in 1685, strengthened their faith in democratic principles 
and made them more and more .devoted and faithful to the cause 
for which they cheerfully sacrificed privileges, homes, country 
and life? Growing out of these struggles, the emigration of the 
Huguenots to America began. In 1555 Coligny established a 
colony in Florida which was wickedly exterminated by the big- 
oted and cruel Philip II. of Spain. So many were sent to South 
Carolina by Charles II. that at one time there were more than 
16,000 in Charleston alone. In 1625 many of them came to New 
York, establishing themselves also at New Rochelle, New Paltz, 
Staten Island and elsewhere, and it is not difiicult to trace their 
French descendants in the great names that have influenced and 
adorned American history. 

Three of the seven Presidents of the Colonial Congress, 
Henry Laurens, John Jay and Elias Boudinot, were of Hugue- 
not extraction. During our Revolution Laurens was taken 
prisoner by the English and sent to the Tower of London. It 
is a romance of history that while he was thus confined his son, 
John Laurens, was designated by Washington to draw the arti- 
cles of surrender at Yorktown ; and that following, as a result, 
his father was released from the Tower and sent to France as 
one of the Commissioners to sign the treaty of peace. At 
Yorktown young Laurens captured one of the English redoubts, 
Rochambeau another and Hamilton a third. These heroes 
were all of French descent. 

Faneuil Hall, " the Cradle of Liberty," was given to Boston 
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by the Frenchman whose name it bore, and that other French- 
man, Paul Revere, made his famous ride at night from Boston 
to Concord, arousing the sleeping patriots to arm for the strife. 
And who can forget that immortal lady who told John Alden to 
speak for himself, and whose coquetry was distinctly French, 
was the Huguenot maiden Priscilla Molines, whose name has 
degenerated into plain Priscilla Mullens ? Then remember the 
magnificent domain of Louisiana, extending our territory to the 
Pacific, ceded to us by France in 1803, and embracing Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Dakota, Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, a part of Colorado 
and the Indian Territory. 

I have thus hastily sketched the influence of France upon 
our initial life. What shall be said of our influence on the 
French Republic o£ 1879? We learned at school that the angle 
of incidence is exactly equal to the angle of reflection. On the 
same principle, I think we may say that as, without the sym- 
pathy and National assistance of France, we should not have 
achieved our National independence, so, without boasting, we 
may say that if we had not demonstrated our ability as a Re- 
public to stand against the imperial power of England; to 
create a constitutional form of republican government, which 
has been the wonder of the age; to put down the most enor- 
mous civil war that was ever fought ; to correct the abuses that 
exist in every Government; to amend our Constitution as the 
growth of our civilization has required, and to preserve National 
Liberty; and if our success had been not wholly and absolutely 
complete, the French people would never have acquired courage 
to throw off the despotism of monarchy and imperialism and 
blossom into the brightest flower of European government. 

Let us hope and work together, twin Republics, though an ocean 
rolls between, the land of Lafayette and the land of Washington, 
creators and defenders of the central principle of Republican 
Democracy for the redemption of the world from governments 
which are not of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
The Chairman: Last year we had with us as an honored 
guest a distinguished private citizen of Brooklyn. To-night we 
have with us the same gentleman, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State of New York We felt proud and honored at his pres- 
ence then. We feel twice proud and honored to-night. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Timothy L. Woodruff will address you on the 
"Influences Exerted by Our First Treaty With France." 
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ADDRESS OF LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR WOODRUFF. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society of the Sons 
OF THE American Revolution : — In addressing this gathering of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the simple fact that I am 
only a " Son of the Revolution," does not utterly confound me. 
Upon rising to speak to-night these surroundings force upon me 
a fuller appreciation of the absurdity of having two societies 
in which membership is restricted to the descendants of our 
Revolutionary heroes, both societies seeking to uphold the same 
lofty principles, and advance the same patriotic purposes ! Is 
this unfortunate condition due to our precious heritage of inde- 
pendence, or is it, Mr. Chairman, tolerated in order that the 
number of offices available for our distinguished or ambitious 
patriots may be multiplied by two? Wherever lies the fault, 
both suffer inestimably in general public estimation. Unbe- 
coming jealousy flagrantly manifests itself between these two 
splendid organizations, which, out of respect to our common 
Revolutionary antecedents, if for no other reason, should be 
consolidated into a single order, actuated by the highest and 
purest motives of American patriotism. 

Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff, after indulging in some re- 
miniscences and witticisms concerning the President of the 
Empire State Society, Sons' of the American Revolution, took 
up the main subject of his address and continued : 

As I have been devoting what time I could spare from my 
official duties in Albany to a consideration of the interests 
affected by the proposed creation of the Greater New York, and 
the preparation of post-prandial addresses on that and kindred 
subjects, it is hardly to be expected, under these circumstances, 
that my impression of the Treaty of Alliance between France 
and America should be vivid, when it is considered that it was 
made one hundred and nineteen years before the treaty of con- 
solid'ation of the cities of New York and Brooklyn. I have 
given particular attention to the question of the parks and park- 
ways of these betrothed municipalities, and in recognition of 
the subject of my toast to-night, I desire to go on record in 
favor of the erection of a grand viaduct over the valley of Man- 
hattanville, for the purpose of uniting the magnificent parkway 
•of the tomb of Grant with the Boulevard de Lafayette. , 

The birth of the spirit of freedom in the Colonies of North 
America was received with hearty response by a few influential 
men in France. First and foremost among these much -needed 



friends was the young, enthusiastic, wealthy nobleman, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who, avoiding detention and arrest by his 
government, then unfriendly to our independence, stole away 
from the harbor of Bordeaux to cross the broad Atlantic and 
offer himself as a volunteer in the cause of American liberty. 
He came as Knight Errant to aid our struggling ancestors when 
the clouds of war hung dark over the heads of the American 
people, and at the very instant when England, with tlie aid of 
her Hessian mercenaries, seemed certain to prevail. Then fol- 
lowed the Treaty of AlUance of 1778, and through the personal 
appeals of Lafayette to the French ministry, the army of Ro- 
chambeau was soon after ordered to America. " It is fortunate 
for the King," said the head of the ministry, " that Lafayette 
did not take it into his head to strip Versailles of its furniture to 
send to his dear America, for His Majesty would have been 
unable to refuse it. " 

It is impossible, my friends, for one to speak of this famous 
treaty of 1778 without thus calling to the minds of his hearers 
the important and determining part played by Lafayette, and 
yet its most remarkable aspect is seen in the consequence 
which changed the destiny of the most despotic kingdom in all 
Europe. What must have been the efEect upon the monarchies 
of the Old World when its most cultured and brilliant Court 
stretched forth the hand of assistance and brotherly love to the 
struggling, uncouth, farmer soldierly of a new-born people? 
Such was the spirit awakened by this treaty on the other side of 
the Atlantic, that, when the seeds of liberty implanted in the 
breasts of our allies returned to France, they took root in a soil 
so enriched by the sweat and blood of an impoverished and 
desperate people that anarchy sprang forth, and under the cry 
of vive la Republique, led the bloodiest Revolution of modern 
times. Such, indeed, was its effect that for nearly a hundred 
years the country which had been the proudest monarchy of the 
eighteenth century struggled and tortured itself in an effort to 
obtain what the American colonies, uncorrupted by the effete 
civilization of that period, succeeded in obtaining and maintaining 
in steady and constant development — liberty, equality, fraternity. 

A brief review of the history of France and the United 
States during the 119 years since the consummation of the 
treaty which this occasion so fittingly celebrates, presents the 
most striking contrast in the histories of nations which for a 
similar period the world at any stage of its progress furnishes. 
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From then till now there has been but one form of government 
in the United States, a government founded upon a constitution 
which has been changed in none of its essential particulars, 
except that made necessary by the extension of the liberty we 
achieved as a nation to every individual within our border. 
On the other hand, France has experienced a constant suc- 
cession of changes from monarchial to republican forms of 
government. Already at the time of the execution of the 
treaty of 1778, the shadow of death darkened the pathway of the 
king who would not have refused to Lafayette for his dear 
America, the furniture of Versailles, where was then in full 
splendor the most brilliant and dazzling court of modern tirnes. 
Said a writer of the time, ' ' There is not a toilette at Versailles, 
not a pose of the head, not a tone of the voice, which is not the 
fine flower of worldly culture, the distilled essence of the most 
exquisite products of social art." Soon is heard the rumblings 
of discontent in yonder Paris, and the home of Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette and the Dauphins is transferred from the 
Palace of Versailles to the dungeons of the Conciergerie. ■ 
Their next resting place is the guillotine. Then follow in 
rapid succession, the Republic, the Life Consulate, the meteoric 
Empire of the Great Napoleon, the brief restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty, interrupted by the Hundred Days, and the 
Revolution of 1830, actively participated in by the Lafayette of 
America's 1776. Louis Phillippe's constitutional monarchy is 
succeeded by a republic presided over by a Bonaparte, who, 
following the example of his illustrious uncle, resolves it into 
an imperial government, which the disastrous war with Prussia 
brings to an ignominious end, and so we see that for only the 
past twenty-seven years has France enjoyed that government 
by the people, for the people and of the people, which it did so 
much to establish on the distant continent of North America, 
119 years ago. 

In many respects the traits of character of the French and 
Americans are similar. While we have withstood the dangers 
and peril which have menaced our form of government for a 
century and a quarter, let us, in these trying and critical times, 
draw a lesson from the history of the French, and learn there- 
from how mighty is the power of the people. It can overthrow 
monarchies and republics alike, and at will. It has done so re- 
peatedly in France, when the people have been driven to des- 
peration by the corruption and extravagance of both imperial 
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and civilian rulers. Public extravagance for which the individ- 
uals are taxed, constitutes the commission of a crime in a waste- 
ful republic as well as in an improvident monarchy. It consti- 
tutes a crime on the part of public officials intrusted with a 
government for the people, and imposes hardships which the 
people are justified in resenting, and which, if carried to great 
length, will call down upon this beloved Nation of ours the 
righteous wrath of a majority of its citizens. Let us avert such 
a catastrophe by heeding the lesson taught us by the tragic his- 
tory of our best friend among the Nations of the Earth. 

The Chairman : Whatever disposition we may finally make of 
Woodruff's application to unite the two Societies by joining 
ours, we will surely all agree upon one thing, and that is, that 
the State of New York has the brainiest and handsomest Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in all these United States. 

Last year we had with us another distinguished guest from 
Brooklyn, and he spoke to us so well that we thought the ban- 
quet to-night would not be complete unless we had him again 
with US; and John A. Taylor, late of Brooklyn, and now of the 
Greater New York, will speak on " Lafayette and Washington." 

ADDRESS BY MR. JOHN A. TAYLOR. 

Mr. President, and Sons of the American Revolution: — 
Among the most brilliant contributions of the Old World to 
our great Revolution was that of the noble young Frenchman, 
who in 1777 offered his services to Washington and solicited the 
command of one of the chief departments of the army of the 
Colonists. The offer came at a crucial period of the Revolu- 
tionary War. The treasury of rebellion was depleted; the 
ardor of its soldiers had abated ; the demoralizing influence of 
numerous and costly defeats had impaired the intrepid courage 
of even Washington himself, and it was, indeed, a rift in the 
darkly brooding cloud of impending disaster when one of the 
flower of the French nobility, who had not yet touched the 
threshold of his majority, placed himself, his fortune and all his 
aspirations for a glorious future at the services of the Contin- 
ental Congress, not one of whom he had ever seen face to face. 

And is it not a great credit to the rugged good sense of those 
sturdy patriots that it was not until he had shed his blood at 
Brandywine that he was intrusted with any important public 
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military commission ? Washington had at once received him 
into his miUtary family, but it was not until his mettle was fairly 
tried in the dread ordeal of battle that the great commander 
wrote of him to Congress: "He possesses a large share of 
bravery and military ardor. " And from that time forward the 
relation of Lafayette to Washington is one of the romantic 
affiliations which enliven with sentimental color the grimly 
serious annals of the Revolutionary War. Washington was his 
senior by a full quarter of a century. In his temperament, his 
experience, and his methods of action he was his direct counter- 
part. The one was zealous, impetuous, filled with a clamorous 
desire for instant and effective action. The other reflective, 
determined, judicious, with a sublime confidence in the virtue 
of patient waiting. Both were saturated with the holy fire of 
patriotism, which burned and flamed with an increasing vigor 
as difficulty after difficulty beset their way. 

All the Old World predilection for a true aristocracy in- 
fluenced the life and character of Lafayette, and Washington 
none the less appreciated at its full value the advantages of 
social rank and influence. We who have lived to witness the 
magnificent superstructure which has been reared upon those 
early foundations can but feebly realize how little there must 
have been in common between the courtly, refined, yet consid- 
erate, nobleman Lafayette, and the ill-bred, untutored and jeal- 
ously suspicious minute-men of Concord. 

Always through the history of those times it is apparent 
that nothing less than the supreme hold upon the hearts of all 
the people which Washington at all times commanded would 
have been able to have kept the young man Lafayette in any 
place of responsibility over the citizen-soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. And yet he came at last to be recognized as one among 
the greatest friends of America, and, forty years after the 
Union which he was so largely instrumental in securing had 
been successfully cemented, and twenty-five years after the 
death of Washington, his welcome and triumphal progress 
through the States which were so largely his debtor was the 
most exalted and enduring testimonial of the gratitude of re- 
publics which the world has -ever seen. 

The names of Lafayette and Washington are almost insep- 
arable in any mention of the great cause of human liberty in 
which they both strove and suffered. The ashes of the one 
repose in the hallowed seclusion of Mount Vernon, the other in 
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the heart of the French metropolis, but their fame and splendid 
character are common to all the races of mankind, and are an 
inspiration to every nationality where freemen struggle for 
their rights or liberty needs faithful allies. Napoleon the Great 
called Lafayette a "noodle," but what American lives who, if 
he could ever be decreed by fate to become a dead Frenchman, 
would not prefer to go down to history as the patriot Lafayette 
rather than the Emperor Napoleon? 

The advent of Lafayette to American shores must have 
come like an anchor of hope to the depressed heart of Washing- 
ton. It furnished one among the many signal proofs that the 
absolute justness of the American cause was to win for it 
hearty and substantial aid far beyond the Colonial shores. It 
sounded a timely warning to despotism in every clime that the 
hearts of freemen were beating in constant union the wide 
world over, and that around the defeated standard of liberty 
would continually rally from every quarter of the globe the true 
sons of nobility. It justified with an increasing strength and 
zeal the confident expectation of the Continental fathers that 
the standard which was reared in feebleness but sturdy faith 
would draw to the maintenance of its sacred folds all classes 
and conditions of men, and first among all to win for them- 
selves enduring and imperishable renown were the names of 
Lafayette and Washington. 

Well may you, Sons of the American Revolution, as you 
gather to celebrate in fitting strains of eulogy the great alliance 
of France with the Colonies, give place and time in your cere- 
monies for gratefully blending in holy and reverent mention 
these sacred names. For so long as the tireless march of time 
shall hold in its tenderest custody the choicest traditions of our 
great Revolution it shall inevitably weave into the very crown 
of its rejoicing the massive and majestic characteristics of the 
Father of his Country and the impetuous, zealous consecration 
of that adorable son of gentle blood who forsook the glittering 
pageantry of the most alluring court in Europe for the barren 
and blood-washed fields of the Continental Army. 

In one of the most spacious squares of our Metropolis of 
Manhattan Island stand the statues of these great men. The 
traveler from foreign shores, as he passes up Broadway, finds 
his attention arrested by an enthusiastic, almost boyish figure, 
which raises itself in a forward movement of salutation toward 
a colossal equestrian outline of the greatest patriot of whom the 
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pages of history speak, and as he turns to more closely inspect 
the first President of the Republic, he observes him in an atti- 
tude of returning the greeting of his gallant young friend 
across the square. Whether by accident or design, the posi- 
tion of these two statues may be well considered as the welcome 
of America to the' proffered alliance of France, and, so consid- 
ered, they constitute an enduring testimonial to two of the most 
ennobling qualities of the human heart — generosity and grati- 
tude. 

Sons of the American Revolution, you have gathered here 
to-night to celebrate the great alliance of a century ago between 
the oldest monarchy of Eiirope and the youngest republic of 
the world; but, even as your voices rise in fit congratulation 
over this event, you are saluted by the opening chorus of a 
greater and grander theme which is destined to make these 
waning hours of the century resplendent with the symphony of 
harmony among all the nations of the earth. 

Wherever on God's footstool human hearts are yearning for 
liberty and light and the ghastly horrors of. war are threatening 
death and oppression, the news is flying on every wind of 
heaven that the two great English-speaking nations have already 
clasped hands across the bloody chasm of war, and have made 
it possible that, out of the overarching skies which, since the 
first footfall of man was felt upon the earth, have spanned the 
range of his ambition, there shall soon descend upon every 
nation, tribe or warring clan the beneficent mantle of peace. 
To the consummation of this happy end no names in all the roll 
of human effort have more largely contributed than those of 
Lafayette and Washington. 

The Chairman: We have scriptural authority for the prac- 
tice of reserving the best wine to the last ; and we Sons of the 
American Revolution know that Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, of 
Brooklyn, is always best. 

ADDRESS BY REV. DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: — Your introduction is 
handsome, sir, but it is quite obvious that you have put the 
minister at the end of the programme because you know that 
his professional duties require him to wind up before twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night. Perhaps, also, however, you re- 
member that I am a good New Englander, and therefore a 
good "Minute Man." 
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The necessity for condensation recalls to me the story of an 
amateur dramatist who submitted a five-act tragedy to a well- 
known manager, and calling upon him a few days afterwards 
he inquired of the manager, "Well, sir, how do you like my 
five-act tragedy; can you use it? " " Sit down; I will tell you 
about that tragedy. You take those five acts, and first you con- 
dense them into one, and then you take the point of that one 
and you print it as a joke in a comic paper." 

It is evident, sir, that whatever I say I must offer you now 
only the cream of the milk that I had prepared, and I shall not 
ask the pump to help out the cow in this instance. I do esteem 
it a privilege to add my acknowledgment of the debt of grati- 
tude which this dear land of ours owes to the fair land of France 
for the aid rendered to us in the critical period of our fortunes. 
But I would not make even that famous Treaty of Alliance the 
only tie that binds together the lands whose blended emblems 
are here displayed before us. I cannot but remember that 
we owe tribute to France, gentlemen, for other blessings. Long 
before the days of the Revolution a great part of what is now 
our territory owned the sway of France, and over the frontier 
posts of our civilization waved the fleur-de-lis. Our English 
colonies hugged the sea coasts, but over the vast interior wan- 
dered the French adventurers, explorers and missionaries, La 
Salle, Champlaine, Marquette, du Luth, the Jesuit Fathers — 
these were the pioneers of European civilization in what is now 
the major part of the territory of the United States. To their 
self-sacrificing zeal, their pioneer energy, their marvellous en- 
durance, we owe the opening of the continent. They broke 
the way through the forests ; they mapped the course on the 
Great Lakes; they floated down our mighty inland streams, 
and they planted their little forts and mission stations and 
trading houses in that inhospitable land ; and the French names 
scattered broadcast over our great Northwest are the memo- 
rials of their occupancy. 

And then, too, I like to remember another thing — that fine 
strain of French blood that stirs in the veins of so many of our 
best American families who dwelt here before the days of the 
Revolution, and whose descendants I think are not the least 
noteworthy among the Sons of the American Revolution. That 
Huguenot emigration of which Judge Goodrich spoke brought 
to America some of the best blood of France, and that noble 
Huguenot spirit of independence and of non-conformity, has 
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not, I think, been unproductive on these shores. Let such 
family names as those of Bowdoin and Faneuil of Massachusetts, 
or of Jay, Boudinot and Gallaudet in this neighborhood, and 
Bayard, Huger and Ravenee in the South, testify to the vigor 
of the stock, and to the contribution that these families of 
French origin made to the vigor of our American life and the 
triumph of American principles. 

And then, finally, sir, I am glad that your celebration here 
to-night has not been altogether a matter of the past, that j ou 
have taken this opportunity for this pleasant interchange of salu- 
tations with the great sister Republic that rose on the wreck of 
the glittering monarchy that was our ancient ally. Well may 
we pay our tribute of homage to the French Republic of to-day. 
What a marvellous history, gentlemen, has been hers in these 1 19 
years. First, the volcanic overturning revolution; then that re- 
sistless whirlwind sweeping over all Europe. Three times 
within the century has the French Capitol been in the possession 
of foreign foes. Again and again the streets of her great towns 
have been red with the blood of her citizens, and yet the founda- 
tions of her national life are more secure than ever, her intellec- 
tual brilliancy undimmed, and her adventurous spirit unchilled, 
her people prosperous and happy, rejoicing in a well-assured 
liberty. What a marvellous vitality and power of recuperation ! 
Well, therefore, may we Iwine together on these walls the tri- 
color and the Star Spangled Flag. Long may the spirit of 
this occasion endure, and France and America stand together in 
peace as once in war, as the inspirers and the exemplars of the 
happiness of liberty under law. 

The Chairman : We have with us to-night one gentleman 
who does not have to preach to-morrow; he does his preaching 
week days. We have with us to-night as a guest a gentleman 
who graces the stage, a prince of actors. Will Mr. William 
Gillette favor us with a few words? 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM GILLETTE. 

Gentlemen, you surprise me a great deal. If I had had any 
idea that I would have been called on this evening, you have no 
idea, how charming a speech I could have made. I see that the 
few addresses which I have heard have been matters of study, 
and have been very eloquent. All I need to do, gentlemen, is 
to make notes, and I am all right. I have found that I do not 
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have to make notes of what I wish to say, but what I wish not 
to say, then I am perfectly safe. I only came in here a few 
minutes ago, and my position here reminds me of a little expe- 
rience I had in the South a while ago. I went down there out 
of health, and built a cabin in the woods and got as far away 
from everybody except the natives in the woods as I could, and 
became interested in them ; and as I have been during my brief 
life assisting in whatever way I could in the decline of the 
drama, I could not get out of the character at that time. I be- 
lieve that I am the dramatist to whom the author preceding me 
referred. I have some experience at that, and did not know 
whether it was intended as a personal reminiscence. I thought 
I would see how the natives down there looked on the bloody 
strife which they had been through a few years before ; so I 
inquired if there was anybody that had had any such experience 
around there; and they told me there was an old man that came 
around there and sold honey once in a while, who had had 
experience in the Confederacy. He ambled by my cabin one 
day, with some whiskey in his basket, masked by the honey. I 
said I would like some honey, but it was too sweet. He said, 
" Perhaps you would like bitter honey. Some people it agrees 
with, and some it doesn't. I have seen a good many it doesn't. 
That reminds me that, a while ago, some spell of years ago, 
there was a kind of row around here, and some men came up 
to my cabin with guns, and with two or three of the boys with 
them that they had along, and they allowed that I had got to go 
along too, and I told the old woman to take care of things, and 
I footed it to Spartenberg, and we got on a train, and we got to 
a big town, and there were a lot of boys there ; and finally we 
got to longing for the grub we used to have at hum; and one 
night there was a man came in with honey to sell, and the boys 
scooped it up so quick he never knew he had any, and that night 
they were powerful sick, and it puked them, and he said, I 
knew what it was, it was bitter honey. " 

That seemed to be the end of his narrative, and I saw he 
was a veteran, and so I said: "Was there any fight, or any bat- 
tle you were in? " "Oh," he said, "After we had been there a 
month or two, one morning there was a heap of firing over some 
hills eight or ten miles over, and we went over there, and there 
was all kinds of things went on, and that night those boys that 
came from this region thought we had enough of it, and so we 
lit out, and we footed it to Spartenberg, and got mules, and 
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came up here." I said, "That was the war between the North 
and the South, probably, that you were in." He said, "No!" 
I said, "Yes, certainly that was it. " He said, " The war be- 
tween you -tins and we-uns? " " Why, yes," I said. He said, 
"Good Gaud; which side of the darnned thing was I on? " 

And that is something of my feeling, gentlemen, as I rise 
to address you at this late hour this evening — I don't know ex- 
actly which side I am on. I came here very much interested to 
hear some eloquence, because I believe I am eligible as a mem- 
ber of this Society, I am not sure ; but since I began to think of 
it another Society has sprung up called "The Daughters of the 
Revolution, " and I have about decided, gentlemen, that I prefer 
to join them. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, I am sure that our pleasure this 
evening will not be entirely complete unless we hear a few words 
from a distinguished guest who graces our board to-night. We 
have with us the President of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, Mr. Edwin S. Barrett. 

ADDRESS BY EDWIN S. BARRETT. 

Mr. President, Ambassadors, and Gentlemen of the 
Empire State Society: As a representative of the Puritan 
New England I had serious doubts about visiting New York at 
a public dinner, and it was with some apprehension, and a long 
discussion with our wives, that we were permitted to come. 
However, I assured them that the Sons of the American Revo- 
.lution were always above board, and they were simply a patri- 
otic body. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank the Empire State Society for 
their hospitality to Massachusetts, and to New England, and 
most cordially do I thank them for their unbounded hospitality 
and generosity to us Yankees who have nothing but baked beans 
and codfish to live upon. 

I wish to say a word, gentlemen, as regards our Massachu- 
setts Society. Allusion has been made to General Lafayette, 
and I can say with some pride that we have here this evening a 
member of our Society who shook hands with General Lafay- 
ette when he visited New England. I will also take this occa- 
sion to say, gentlemen, that we have two members of the La- 
fayette family who are active members of our Massachusetts 
Society. And this evening you have had a telegram from M. 
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Sahune de Lafayette from Paris, which your Chairman has 
read. 

Gentlemen, this is indeed a historical occasion. It should 
arouse the patriotic spirit of every man from one end of this 
nation to the other. I was born on the battlefield of the Ameri- 
can Revolution where my ancestor commanded; but, gentle- 
men, without the aid of Rochambeau and Lafayette we should 
have had no Yorktown and no American Independence. 

Gentlemen, let us give all the credit we can to our French 
allies in that struggle. From Lexington and Concord and 
Bunker Hill, and Long Island, and Princeton, and Saratoga, 
from Brandywine, King's Mountain, and to the surrender of 
Yorktown, the French were always our allies. Let us tender 
to them, gentlemen, our most hearty thanks on this occasion. 
Here on your walls are spread the Star Spangled Banner of this 
great Republic and the tri-color of our French ally. I say, gen- 
tlemen, all honor to the great Republics of this world. 

The Chairman: Patriots, Sons of the American Revolution, 
and distinguished guests, it is now next week, and we will 
adjourn. 
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OBVERSE. 



REVERSE. 



INSIGNIA OF THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION. 

A Cross of Gold, with four arms and eight white enameled 
points, same size as Chevalier's Cross of the Legion of Honor 
of France, with gold medallion in the centre, bearing on the 
obverse a bust of Washington in profile, and on the reverse a 
minuteman, surrounded by a ribbon, enamelled blue, with the 
motto " Libertas et Patria'' on the obverse, and the legend, 
"Sons of the American Revolution" on the reverse; the 
Cross surmounted by an eagle of gold, and the whole suspended 
froin a blue ribbon edged with white. 
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Hppcndix* 



LETTER TO PRESIDENT FAURE. 

The following is a copy of the letter which, beautifully en- 
grossed in French and English, was transmitted to President 
Faure from the Empire State Society Sons of the American 
Revolution, by its Special Commissioner to France, Col. John 
C. Calhoun: 

Paris, January 15, 1897. 
To His Excellency Monsieur Felix Faure, President of the 
French Republic: 

Sir: — The Empire State Society Sons of the American 
Revolution, a patriotic organization formed to perpetuate 
American history, will give a banquet at New York on the 
evening of Saturday, February 6th, in commemoration of one 
of the most important events in American International history 
— the Treaty of Alliance made in 1778 between France and the 
United States of America. This Society is composed of the 
descendants of those who were actively identified with the 
American Revolution, and its meijibership embraces many of 
the most illustrious citizens of the United States. It is intended 
to make the banquet of the 6th of February chiefly a manifesta- 
tion of gratitude and homage to the French nation, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that through its alliance American Independence 
was achieved. Many of the most eminent citizens of the 
United States will participate, and the Society has specially 
deputed the writer, as senior member of the Board of Manage- 
ment, to tender personally to Your Excellency an invitation to 
be present. While the Society is, of course, aware that it cannot 
expect the honor of Your Excellency's attendance, it ventures 
to hope for such an expression as will emphasize the auspicious 
significance of the occasion as an illustration of the fraternal 
relations which have always existed between the two great 
countries. The Society would feel deeply gratified by a sym- 
pathetic recognition from Your Excellency, not only as Chief 
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Magistrate of the great French Republic, but also as one whom 
personally the American people hold in such high honor. It is 
the desire of the Society not only to receive, to be read at the 
banquet, such acknowledgement as Your Excellency may think 
proper to write, but to arrange also for a telegraphic exchange 
of messages on the anniversary of an event which has closely 
united the people of the great Republics. 
I have the honor to be. 

Your Excellency's obedient servant, 

(Signed) John C. Calhoun. 

LETTER TO HON. G. HANOTAUX. 

Paris, January i6, 1897. 
To His Excellency Monsieur Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: 

Sir: — In behalf of the Empire State Society Sons of the 
American Revolution, I have the honor to invite Your Excel- 
lency to attend a banquet which will be given at New York the 
evening of Saturday, February 6th, in commemoration of the 
signing of the Treaty of Alliance made between France and the 
United States in 1778. 

Perhaps no one living better appreciates than Your Excel- 
lency the surpassing importance of this event. Certainly no 
one has a firmer grasp of the philosophy of the great political 
movements of the eighteenth century, which were fraught with 
such momentous consequences on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Sons of the American Revolution would, therefore, be par- 
ticularly pleased to receive from Your Excellency some expres- 
sion in recognition of the occasion. As Your Excellency is, 
perhaps, aware, the Sons of the American Revolution are a patri- 
otic organization, composed of the descendants of those who 
were actively identified with the struggle for independence, and 
its membership is large and distinguished. It was formed for 
the purpose of perpetuating the great events of American his- 
tory, and especially those of the Revolutionary epoch. 

The' Society would feel honored in the highest degree if 
Your Excellency could attend the banquet, which will be prin- 
cipally a demonstration of friendship and homage to the French 
nation. But it would be too much, perhaps, to hope that your 
engagements will permit you to cross the Atlantic to participate 
in this event. The Society ventures to ask through me for such 
written expression as you may care to make in honor of the 
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occasion, and would be particularly pleased to receive a telegram 
direct from you on the day of the banquet, addressed " Sons of 
the American Revolution, Delmonico's, New York." 

I should feel very much gratified, and it would be greatly 
appreciated by the Society, if Your Excellency would kindly 
furnish me for transmission to it, a copy bearing Your Excel- 
lency's autograph, of the address delivered by Your Excellency 
at the dinner given by the American Chamber of Commerce in. 
Parison July 4, 1895. 

With assurance of my high respect, I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 

(Signed) John C. Calhoun. 

LETTER TO DOCTOR ROUX. 

Paris, January 19th, 1897. 
Motisieur le Docteur Roux, 21 Rue Dutot, Paris. 

Dear Sir: — The Empire State Society Sons of the American 
Revolution, a patriotic organization formed to perpetuate 
American history, will give a banquet at Delmonico's in New 
York on the evening of Saturday, February 6th, in commemor- 
ation of one of the most important events in American Inter- 
national history — the Treaty of Alliance made in 1778 between 
France and the United States of America. This Society is 
composed of the descendants of those who were actively identi- 
fied with the American Revolution, and its membership em- 
braces many of the most illustrious citizens of the United 
States. It is intended to make the banquet of the 6th of Febru- 
ary chiefly a manifestation of gratitude and homage to the 
French nation, in recognition of the fact that b)' this alliance 
American Independence was achieved. Many of the most 
eminent citizens of the United States will participate, and the 
Society has specially deputed the writer as senior member of 
the Board of Management to visit Paris and tender personally 
to the chief officials of the French Government and to the lead- 
ing exponents of science and art, invitations to be present. As 
a representative of the highest scientific thought and achieve- 
ment, for which France has ever been among the foremost of 
the nations, and as the colaborer and successor of the lamented 
Pasteur in a beneficent and humane work which is as greatly 
valued in the United States as in France, the Society feels it is 
especially fitting that you should be identified with an affair 
which it is hoped to render of broad international significance. 
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While it is, o£ course, too much to hope that your engagements 
will permit you to cross the Atlantic to participate in this 
event, the Society ventures to ask through me for such an ex- 
pression from you as will give inspiration to the occasion and 
attest your sympathy with the effort to perpetuate and strengthen 
the warm relations which have always existed between France 
and the United States. I should be deeply gratified to receive 
from you a letter, to be transmitted by me to the Society to be 
read at the banquet, and to be included in its published proceed- 
ings. The Society would also highly appreciate a cable mes- 
sage direct from you expressive of your sentiments touching 
this tribute to the French nation on the day of the banquet, 
February 6th, and addressed " Sons of the American Revolu^ 
tion, Delmonico's, New York." 

May I ask you to kindly acknowledge the receipt of this 
communication to me, care of the American Ambassador, 59 
Rue Galilee, Paris. 

With assurances of my cordial regard, I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) John C. Calhoun. 

LETTER TO SARAH BERNHARDT. 

New York, December 30, 1896. 
Maaame Sarah Bernhardt, ^6 Boulevard Pereire, Paris, 
France: 
My Dear Madam : — The Society of the Sons of the American 
Revotution has directed me to send this communication to you. 
The Society has an annual banquet, which is so arranged as to cele- 
brate some event in American history, and upon which addresses 
are delivered at the termination of the dinner by gentlemen 
of eminence in public national life. This year the date selected 
is February 6th, the anniversary of the signing of the treaty of 
alliance between France and the thirteen original colonies, 
which finally constituted the United States when their independ- 
ence was achieved. Everyone knows that this fortunate result 
was brought about largely, if not mainly, by the aid of the 
French, by army, navy and purse. The great victory over 
Comwallis at Yorktown, which terminated the conflict, could 
never have been won without the aid of the French men-of-war. 
There has always existed in our country a sincere feeling of 
gratitude for this assistance towards that great Nation which 
has now become a sister Republic, and it is partly to keep alive 
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this honorable sentiment that the event is to be celebrated by 
our Society. We have communicated with the American 
Embassy at Paris, hoping to obtain from the French govern- 
ment some ofiScial expression of sympathy which would be 
appreciated, not only by our Society, but by the entire Ameri- 
can people. We trust to receive words of approval from the 
heirs of General Lafayette, whose memory all America 
reveres, from the heirs of others who were prominent in render- 
ing us assistance, and from distinguished representatives of art 
and literature. Our first thought is to apply to you as the great- 
est and most universally admired exponent of the dramatic art, 
who are as highly admired and universally esteemed on this 
side of the water as on the other, asking you to address to the 
Registrar, Mr. Edward Hagaman Hall, a letter with such sen- 
timents, appropriate to the occasion as shall suggest themselves- 
to you, in time to have it read at the banquet. 

Allow me to subscribe myself with deep admiration and 
respect. 

Yours very truly, 

Robert B. Roosevelt. 

OTHER LETTERS. 

Letters of similar tenor were written to M. Frangois de Cor- 
celle, M. de Sahune Lafayette, M. le Marquis de Grasse, M. W. 
Bouguereau, M. Bartholdi, M. le Marquis de Rochambeau, and 
others, which evoked the responses read at the Banquet. 

From the Paris Figaro, January ig, i8gy. 
UNE MANIFESTATION FRANCO-AMERICAINE. 

LE BANQUET DU MOIS PROCHAIN A NEW-YORK. 

Le samedi 6 fevrier prochain, a New York, on fetera dans 
un grand banquet, qui aura lieu au restaurant Delmonico, le 
119' anniversarie du traite d'alliance conclu avec la France en 
1778. 

Date a jamais memorable et que nos amis de I'autre cote de 
I'Atlantique n'ont jamais oubliee ! Mais, cette ann^e, il s'agit 
d'une veritable manifestation de sympathie pour notre pays, qui 
ne peut nous laisser indifferents. Elle est organis6e par la 
" Society of the Sons of the American Revolution " (vSociete des 
fils de la Revolution americaine). Cette Soci^t6 patriotique se 
compose des descendants des heros de ITndependance. Elle 
s'est donn6 comme mission — mission noble entre toutes — de per- 
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p6tuer les glorieux souvenirs de I'histoire des Etats-Unis, et 
de stimuler ainsi le patriotisme de ses compatriotes. Son acti- 
vite ne s'est jamais d^mentie. 

Le 14 juin, 1894, notamment, on 61evait par ses soins un 
monument k Dobbs Ferry, dans I'Etat de New York, pour rap- 
peler, selon I'expression de I'un des orateurs qui parlerent ce 
jour-1^, I'endroit qui fut " le berceau de la Revolution et oil fut 
achev^e la victoire finale. " Ce fut en effet k Dobbs Ferry, le 6 
juillet, 1781, que les Frangais vinrent se joindre a I'armee am^ri- 
caine, sous les ordres du marquis de Rochambeau. C'est la 
que, le 14 aout, 17 81, Washington d^cida sa campagne de York- 
town, et 1^ aussi que, le 6 mai, 1783, Washington et sir Guy 
Carleton prirent les derniers arrangements pour I'dvacuation du 
sol am^ricain par les Anglais. C'est 1^ enfin, ou plutot devant 
Dobbs Ferry, que, le 8 mai, 1783, une corvette de guerre ang- 
laise tira seize coups de canon en I'honneur du commandant en 
chef de la fiotte am^ricaine: ce fut le premier salut de la 
Grande-Bretagne a rAm^rique. Tons ces faits sont inscrits sur 
le monument, oti sont graves les noms de Rochambeau et de 
Washington. 

Les grands anniversaires, en particulier ceux qui ont trait a 
I'histoire de la Revolution, sont c^iebres par la "Society des 
fils de la Revolution Americaine. " Tous les ans, un banquet 
national a lieu pour resserrer les liens entre ses membres et 
pour feter I'independance de TAm^rique. 

Cette ann^e, comme je I'indiquais au d6but de cet article, le 
banquet aura un caractere special d'hommage h. la France, a la 
nation frangaise. Le souvenir des services rendus par La Fa- 
yette, Rochambeau et tant d'autres de nos valeureux compatri- 
otes est toujours vivace de I'autre cote de I'Atlantique, oil — 
exception bien rare — on pratique les sentiments de la reconnais- 
sance. Et c'est aux descendants de ces hommes, aux descen- 
dants de leurs frferes d'armes, k la nation qui seconda leurs 
efforts et applaudit a leurs victoires, que les Am6ricains tendent 
une main fraternelle, pour renforcer, si possible encore, les re- 
lations d'amitie qui unissent la R^publique frangaise a la R6- 
publique du nouveau monde. 

Parmi les convives de ce banquet anniversaire, on pent des k 
present citer les noms de MM. L6vi P. Morton, Robert M. 
Mac Lane, John Bigelow, Whitelaw Reid, anciens ambassadeurs 
en France : Paten6tre, notre ambassadeur en Am^rique : Chaun- 
cey Depew, general Horace Porter, etc., etc. 



Le colonel John C. Calhoun, le plus ancien membre de la 
"Soci^td des fils de la Revolution americaine, " est en ce mo- 
ment a Paris, charg^ d'inviter, tout sp^cialement le President de 
la Republique, le ministre des affaires etrangeres, plusieurs 
grands dignitaires de I'Etat ainsi que les descendants de La 
Fayette, de Rochambeau et de de Grasse. II invitera ^gale- 
ment les principaux representants des arts, des lettres et des 
sciences. En un mot, il s'adressera a tous ceux qui se sont fait 
un nom, et il est inutile d'ajouter que M. Paul Bourget sera au 
nombre des convives sollicit^s. 

II a d^ja rendu visite h M. Hanotaux, qui naturellement n'a 
pu rien promettre, mais qui I'a assure de toute sa sympathie 
pour la Society dont il est le delegu6. Notre ministre des 
affaires etrangferes lui a, en outre, remis la photographic de la 
table sur laquelle a ^t^ signe le traite d'alliance de 1778. Cette 
table se trouve dans les salons du ministere, a cote d'autres 
curiosit^s historiques. 

Les organisateurs du banquet esperent qu'il leur viendra de 
nombreuses adhesions de France, et ils comptent que ceux de 
nos hommes de lettres ou de nos artistes que leurs occupations 
retiendront k Paris voudront bien leur adresser des lettres de 
sympathie pour leur Soci^t^ et pour leur pays, qui seront lues 
au moment des toasts. Leur intention est en effet de donner a 
cette fete beaucoup d'^clat, et nous savons que M. Eustis, I'am- 
bassadeur des Etats-Unis en France; le secretaire de I'ambas- 
sade, M. Vignand, et le consul general, M. Morss, se sont beau- 
coup int^resses a ce projet de manifestation franco-americaine, 
qu'il s appuieront de toutes leurs forces. 

Le succes est done certain, et nous remercions tr^s sincere- 
ment tous ceux qui ont pens^ h. dire ou a faire dire a notre cher 
pays que la fraternite d'armes qui aboutit a la victoire de York- 
town, celebr^e d6ja en maintes occasions, serait fetee cette 
ann^e plus brillamment encore que dans les annees pass^es. 

La France, depuis I'ann^e terrible, a eu en effet a enregistrer 
tant d' ingratitudes! Maurice Leudet. 

[Translation.] 

On Saturday, the 6th of February, in New York, will be 
celebrated in a great banquet which will beheld at Delmonico's, 
the 119th anniversary of the treaty of alliance concluded with 
France in 1778 — a date always memorable, and one which our 
friends on the other shore of the Atlantic have never forgotten. 
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But this year it occasions a genuine manifestation of sym- 
pathy for our people, who cannot be indifferent to it. It 
is arranged by the Society of Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion (Societe des fils de la Revolution amdricaine). This 
patriotic society is composed of descendants of the heroes of 
Independence. Its object — ^its noble object — is to perpetuate 
the glorious memories of the history of the United States, 
and to stimulate also the patriotism of its fellow citizens, and 
its activities have always been consistent therewith. 

On June 14, 1894, notably, they erected at Dobbs Ferry, in 
the State of New York, a monument to mark — according to 
the expression of one of the orators who spoke that day — the 
spot which was the cradle of final victory. It was at Dobbs 
Ferry, July 6, 1781, that the French joined the American army, 
under the orders of the Marquis de Rochambeau. It was 
there, August 14, 1781, that Washington decided upon his 
Yorktown campaign; and there, also. May 6, 1783, that Wash- 
ington and Sir Guy Carleton made the final arrangements for 
the evacuation of American soil by the English. It was there, 
lastly, or immediately in front of Dobbs Ferry, that an English 
ship of war, on May 8, 1783, fired sixteen guns in honor of the 
chief of the American forces — the first salute by Great Britain 
to America. All these things are inscribed on the monument, 
where are engraved the names of Rochambeau and Washington. 

The great anniversaries, especially those which relate to the 
history of the Revolution, are celebrated by the Society of Sons 
of the American Revolution. Every year a national banquet 
is held to strengthen the bonds between the members and to 
celebrate the Independence of America. 

This year the banquet will have the special character of 
homage to France, to the French nation. The memory of the 
services rendered by La Fayette, Rochambeau and all the others 
of our brave compatriots, is always lively on the other shore 
of the Atlantic, where— with rare exceptions — they practice 
sentiments of gratitude. And it is to the descendants of 
these men, to the descendants of their brothers in arms, to the 
nation which seconded their efforts and applauded their vic- 
tories, that the Americans tender a fraternal hand, to strengthen 
even more, if possible, the friendly relations which unite the 
French Republic to the Republic of the New World. 

Among the guests of the annual banquet may be men- 
tioned the names of Messieurs Levi P. Morton, Robert M. 
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MacLane, John Bigelow, Whitelaw Reid — formerly Ambas- 
sadors to France — Patenotre, our Ambassador in America; 
Chauncey Depew, Gen. Horace Porter, etc. , etc. 

Col. John C. Calhoun, the senior member of the Society of 
Sons of the American Revolution, is at this moment in Paris, 
commissioned to invite especially the President of the Republic, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, many great dignitaries of 
state, as well as the descendants of Lafayette, De Rochambeau 
and De Grasse. He will also invite the principal representa- 
tives of the arts, letters and sciences. In a word, he will 
address all those who have made a name, and it is needless 
to add that M. Paul Bourget will be among the number of in- 
vited guests. 

He has already visited M. Hanotaux (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs), who has assured him of his entire sympathy with the 
Society of which he is the delegate. Furthermore, our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has sent to the Society a photo- 
graph of the table on which the treaty of alliance of 1778 was 
signed. This table is in the ministerial salons by the side of 
other historical curiosities. 

The directors of the banquet hope to receive many responses 
from France, and they expect that those of our men of letters 
or those of our artists whose occupations detain them in Paris 
will be very glad to address letters of sympathy to their 
Society and to their people, which will be read at the time 
of the toasts. Their intention is, in short, to give to this fete 
great eclat, and we know that Mr. Eustis, Ambassador of the 
United States in France; the Secretary of the Embassy, M. 
Vignaud, and Consul- General Morss are greatly interested in 
the projected Franco-American demonstration, and that they 
are promoting it with all their energy. 

Success is then certain, and we thank very sincerely all 
those who have thotight of saying or having it said to our dear 
country that the fraternity of arms which culminated at the 
victory of Yorktown, and which has already been celebrated on 
many occasions, will this year be feted more brilliantly than in 
past years. And France! since the ann^e terrible, has had so 
many acts of ingratitude to enregister! 

From the Petite Chronique. 
La Soci^te des Fils de la Revolution am^ricaine a organist, 
pour le 6 f^vrier prochain, a New- York, un grand banquet en 
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vue de tenioigaer la gratitude des Etats-Unis envers la nation 
frangaise, en commemoration de I'alliance signee le 6 fevrier, 
1778, alliance qui assura I'ind^pendance am6ricaine.. 

La societe a del^gu^ le colonel John C. Calhoun, son doyen, 
qui est arrive h Paris, pour inviter h. cette fete le President de 
la R^publique et las ministres. 

D'autres invitations ont et6 adress6es a MM. de Sahune-La- 
fayette, marquis de Rochambeau, marquis de Grasse, Fransois 
de Corcelle, docteur Roux, Bouguereau, Paul Bourget, Bar- 
tholdi, Benjamin Constant, I'ambassadeur et les membres de 
I'ambassade des Etats-Unis; James Gordon Bennett, Mmes. 
Rosa Bonheur et Sarah-Bernhardt, etc., etc. 

La Societe am^ricaine ne pent esp6rer la presence reelle de 
M. F^lix Faure; mais elle desire recevoir sa reponse, pour etre 
lue au banquet; elle pense aussi organiser un service t^l^graph- 
ique pour I'^change des Messages, le jour de I'anniversaire d'un 
^v^nement qui a uni si intimement les deux grandes Repub- 
liques. 

From the Paris Herald. 

HOMAGE TO FRANCE. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE 1778 TREATY OF 
ALLIANCE TO BE SPECIALLY COMMEMORATED. 

To the Editor of the Herald : 

On the evening of Saturday, February 6, there will be a 
noteworthy commemoration in New York of the hundred and 
nineteenth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Alliance 
with France in 1778, and in grateful recognition of the valuable 
assistance rendered by the French nation in achieving the in- 
dependence of the United States. Every American recognizes 
the vital importance of the treaty which secured to the colon- 
ists the moral and physical support of France — the services of 
Lafayette, of Rochambeau, whose army marched with the 
American forces from Dobbs Ferry to final victory at Yorktown, 
and of de Grasse 's fleet, whose co-operation in the Chesapeake 
cut ofE Cornwallis's hope of retreat and compelled his surrender. 

These services will be specially commemorated at a banquet 
to be given by the Empire State Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution on the date above mentioned. The occa- 
sion will be made primarily and chiefly one of homage to the 
French nation, and it promises to be a celebration of interna- 
tional importance. Among those who are to be present are 
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Mr. Levi P. Morton, Mr. Robert M. McLane, Mr. John Bige- 
low, Mr. Whitelaw Reid and Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge. all ex- 
Ministers to France; M. Patenotre, French Ambassador to the 
United States; Mr. Chauncey Depew, Gen. Horace Porter, Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, Mr. Wilson, United States Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and many others of like prominence. 

Col. John C. Calhoun, senior member of the Board of Man- 
agement of the Empire State Society, is now in Paris for the 
purpose of extending an invitation to the President of the Re- 
public, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and other high officials 
of the Government, as vi^ell as to the descendants of Lafayette, 
Rochambeau and de Grasse, and to the leading representatives 
of French letters, art, science, statesmanship, etc. , to attend the 
banquet. While it is hardly hoped that any. of these distin- 
guished people can be induced to cross the ocean for the pur- 
pose, it is believed they will give such expression of their 
sympathy, to be read at the banquet, as will emphasize its in- 
ternational character and add prestige to the occasion. Mr. 
Eustis, the United States Ambassador to Paris, and Mr. Vig- 
naud, First Secretary of the Embassy, and Mr. Morss, United 
States Consul-General, are interesting themselves actively in 
the matter, and the indications are that the affair will be one of 
the most notable and significant of the sort that has taken place 
on either side of the Atlantic for many years. 

Paris, January i8, 1897. "N. " 

From the Paris Herald. 
FRENCH APPRECIATION. 

A long article about the banquet of the Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, which is to be held in New York 
on February 6, is contributed to the Figaro this morning by 
M. Maurice Leudet, who says that this year the dinner is to 
assume the proportions of a veritable demonstration of sympa- 
thy for France, and cannot, therefore, be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the French people. 

After stating the conditions under which the banquet is to 
take place, the Figaro mentions among those who are to be 
specially invited to be present M. Paul Bourget, whose book, 
Outre-Mer, which was published in the Herald, made him well 
known to the American people at large. 

The article closes by saying: "And France, since the terri- 
ble year, has had so much ingratitude to enregister ! " 
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LAFAYETTE'S GRAVE. 

The Empire State Society, S. A. R., welcomed at the ban- 
quet Gen. Thomas Wilson, U. S. A., who the day before had 
returned from Europe, where hehad executed a special mission 
for the Society in France. General Wilson's appointment was 
contained in the following resolution, adopted by the Board of 
Management, June 9, 1896: 

Resolved, That as a mark of the official confidence and high personal 
regard in which he is held by his associates, this Board avails itself of this 
occasion and of General Wilson's contemplated trip to Europe, to appoint, 
him, and does hereby appoint him, a special Commissioner to represent the 
interests of this Society abroad, not already specifically committed to other 
hands, and particularly to express the sentiments spoken at the last meet- 
ing of the Board, by laying a tribute of this Society on the grave of 
Lafayette, and by conveying to the Representative of Lafayette's family 
the assurances of our appreciation of their illustrious ancestor's gener- 
ous and chivalrous assistance to the Father of the Republic in time of 
need. 

General Wilson subsequently made formal report of having 
placed a beautiful silk American flag on Lafayette's tomb in 
the cemetery of Picpus, August 14, 1896, and having conveyed 
to M. de Corcelle, representative of the family of Lafayette, 
the spirit of the Board's resolutions. 

Stephen M. Wright, Secretary of the Society, who sailed for 
Europe May 26, 1897, has been similarly commissioned, and on 
the anniversary of Gen. Wilson's visit will place a new memorial 
of the Society on the grave. 

The picture of the tomb of Lafayette, accompahying this 
account of the proceedings at the Banquet, is used by courtesy 
of our compatriot. Col. Ralph Earl Prime, who also visited the 
historic grave last summer and decorated it with the American 
colors. 
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TOMB OF LAFAYETTE. 

In the Cemetery of Picpus, Paris, France, 

Decorated with the American Flag. 
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